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WHAT J. M. B. THINES. 


RY KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON. 





After Lowell — A long way. 





Methodis’ wiumin air not very bad; 
Their virtues he’d not for one moment despiee ; 
The blessin’s the church in the past from them’s had, 
Reely brings the tears to his eyes. 
But J.M.B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez we can’t go to Gineral C—. 


I s’pose thet settles it; orter, indeed, 
Pervided assertion is better’n proof; 
If only each voter to him’ll give heed, 
This troublesome question’!l soon keep aloof. 
Fer J. M. B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez we mustn’t go to Ginera] C——. 


“Why?” Thet’s a sticker; as near’s I kin tell, 
Because we've dun so well in the past. 
True, thet logic don’t seem to fit well, 
But thet’s our fault, not hie’n, at the last. 
Fer J. M. b., 
Conservative he, 
Sez it’s as plain as A, B, C. 


The church has heaped blessin’s all over our ways; 
We've bin let speak in meetin’, an’ raise money 
too; 
We've c’lected the sal’ry on warm an’ cold days, 
Washed dishes at socials, an’ cushioned the pews. 
An’ J. M.B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez, if we ain’t satisfied now, w’en will we be? 


’Tis true, we've dun all them things well, 
An’ they’d sort o’ miss us ef we should step out; 
But then, you never kin reely tell 
In any new movement, what may come about. 
So J. M.B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez it’s a dangerous experiment for we. 


My! How thet frightens ue! S’posin’ it’s true; 
Just s’posin’ we git on the conference floor, 
An’ all our sweet graces jest melt like the dew, 
Till we git cuttin’ up, like our brethren before! 
Fer J. M.B., 
Conservative he, 
Thinks thet’s the use of Gineral C—. 


Better not risk it! Far better stay hum, 
Apr’ work fer the church in the orthodox way; 
No matter if it duz seem a trifle humdrum, 
An’ we wish sometimes we could hev our say. 
Mind, J. M. B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez thet there is an awful idee! 


Tis true thet we sorter remember, you know, 
A hearin’ thet kind o’ logic before; 
An’ the church seems to hev weathered the blow 
Of hevin’ lay delegates onto its floor; 
But J. M.B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez thet argyment don’t hit we. 


Somehow, wen you give your mind to the thing, 
It duz seem a trifle onreasonable, too, 
Thet we'll get to be bishops, ol in one spring, 
An’ remand men ministers back to the pew. 
But J. M.B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez thet there is the very idee. 


We've sorter suspicioned all through the years 
Thet the question was jest like the heathen 
Chinee— 
‘Brethren, gird on your armor, give wings to your 
fears, 
There only air places enough for we!” 
An’ J. M. B., 
Conservative he, 
Sez God meant men to boss the Gineral C—. 


*Tis true there hez been a lot other talk, 
"Bout Mary an’ Martha, an’ "bout Phebe too, 
Till you reely would think, ef you dared to take 
stock, 
Thet we might be trusted outside of the pew. 
But J. M.B., 
Conservative he, 
“Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 


Wall! We must settle it, trustin’ the Lord; 
Somehow, we’ve not lost faith in His might, 
Who holdeth men’s hearts, an’ by whose spoken 
word 
All darkness must yet give place to the light. 
Yes, J. M. B., 
Conservative he, 
May find who opens Gineral C—. 
—Michigan Christian Advocate. 















EDITORIAL NOTES. 


| The vote in the Methodist churches, so 
far as taken, stands about five to one in 

favor of women as lay delegates. Evenin 
the conservative state of New Jersey, the 
vote was a tie. 





+ 
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The ladies who set out to raise $100,000 


| to secure the admission of women to the | 
| Medical School of Johns Hopkins Univer- | 


| sity, have obtained the whole amount. 
| The trustees of Johns Hopkins have ac- 
cepted the gift, and have pledged them- 
selves that the medical school, when 
opened, shall admit women on the same 
termsasmen. This is indeed, as the Dean 
of Bryn Mawr says, ‘a splendid triumph.” 
The trustees say that before a medical 
school worthy of the University can be es- 
tablished, $500,000 must be raised. The 
remaining $400,000, being for the general 
interests of the school, is not to be sub- 
scribed by women alone, but by all 
persons interested in securing for both 
men and women an opportunity in this 
country for the advanced medical study 
which can now be pursued only in Europe. 
The ladies mean to do their full share 
towards raising the remaining $400,000. 

The woman suffrage amendment in South 
Dakota is defeated. No one who knows 
the situation of affuirs in that State, 
the attitude of political parties, and the 
peculiar difficulties the amendment has 
had to contend with, will be discouraged 
by the result. The workers who have not 
spared them:elves in the campaign will 
have the warm sympathy of a multitude 
of people who know that the good seed- 
sowing done during the past few months 
is sure to bear its harvest sooner or later. 
We give, this week, considerable space to 
accounts of the Dakota campaign. They 
will show that the amendment did not fail 
through any lack of activity or hard work 
on the part of those engaged. 





—__e o+— 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who spent the last 
weeks of the South Dakota campaign lec- 
turing among the Black Hills with Miss 
Anthony, says in a private letter dated 
Oct. 27: 

‘*The last week has surpassed anything 
we have had before for hard work. The 
hardest trip was the carriage ride over the 
mountains. We drove 102 miles between 
Thursday noon and Sunday morning. Sat- 
urday we drove from Hill City to Custer 
over an awful road. It took us from 9 
A. M. till 1.30 P. M. to go fifteen miles. 
After the lecture, we left Custer at 11 P. M. 
and drove thirty miles over the mountains, 
arriving at Buffalo Gap at 5 A.M. Here 
we found the train five hours late. We 
waited in the station till 10 o’clock, then 
took the train for Rapid City, where we 
arrived at 11.30 and ate our breakfast. You 
may imagine how nearly famished we 
were. The audiences in the Hills have 
been too large for their largest rooms. 
They have packed the halls till men could 
not get in through the door. There is no 
lack of people, only of rooms big enough 
to hold them.” 


++ 
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Newspapers of all parties have given 
repeated exhortations to all good citizens 
to vote. The fate of the nation depended 
on it. Week after week came vehement 
and earnest appeals. But alas! the ma- 
jority of good citizens are women; and 
because they are women, no matter how 
great the stake, they were not allowed 
to vote. a 

The Boston Transcript, always true to the 
claim of equal rights for women, quoted 
on election day the words of the New York 
Evening Post, that, ‘‘as a matter of fact, the 
interest of women in municipal reform is 
much greater than that of men. To women 
far more than to most men, the objects of 
municipal administration, the condition of 
the streets, of the sewers, of the school- 
houses, of the hospitals and almshouses, 
| and of the police, are of daily and absorb- 
ing interest. In capacity for dealing with 
municipal matters, as really household 
matters, the educated women of the com- 
munity are as competent as the great bulk 
of the men.” And the Transcript sen- 
sibly adds: ‘‘Why not, then, have their as- 
sistance in securing good municipal gov- 
ernment as a regular, instead of an extra- 
ordinary, thing? There is no reason why, 
except habits and prejudices which have 
no sound, respectable basis.” 


—* 
7? 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Journal of 
the 25th ult., misled, no doubt, by some 
inaccurate report regarding the recent 
meeting of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women in Toronto, says: 
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“Nothing was heard of woman’s rights, and most obvious way for womankind to 
and almost nothing of female suffrage.” | obey this command is to devote herself to 
The editor does not consider that the very | the matter of personal attire and adorn- 


existence of the Association was a testi- 
mony to women’s rights, nor does he note 
the fact that the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, in her opening address, em- 
phasized her earnest belief in woman suf- 
frage, and that the same idea came out 
again and again. One of the ablest ad- 
dresses at the convention was on woman 
suffrage, by Miss Mary F. Eastman. 


—*# @ o— 


The corner-stone of the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Temple was laid Nov. 1, in Chi- 
cago. The exercises opened by the sing- 
ing of ‘“‘America” by a trained chorus of 
2,000 children. Mrs. F. J. Thompson, 
‘Mother of the Crusade,” assisted by the 
Rev. Florence Kollock, gave the crusade 
psalm. This was followed by an invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. F. P. Goodwin, re- 
sponsive Scriptural reading, led by Bishop 
Fellows, and the singing of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.”’ Addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Mary T. Lathrop, the Rev. H. A. Delano, 
and Miss Frances E. Willard. Mrs. Matilda 
B. Carse, who projected the enterprise and 
is carrying it forward, gave a brief out- 
line of the plan and progress of the work. 
The people then went to the temple at 
Monroe and La Salle Streets. After the 
children had sung a song written by Miss 
Willard for the occasion, the Rev. Herrick 
Johnson made the dedicatory prayer. 
Then with a silver trowel Mrs. Carse laid 
the mortar for the corner-stone, and Miss 
Willard smoothed it, while the great chorus 
of children sang ‘‘Rise, Temple, Rise.” The 
building is to be in French Gothic style, 
and is to cost $1,100,000. It will be thirteen 
stories high, and from the centre of the 
Gothic turrets will spring an arch of gold 
bronze seventy feet high, surmounted by 
the figure of a woman standing with out- 
stretched hands and upturned face as if in 
prayer. Six hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock has been sold. 


~~ 
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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


OBSERVATION. 











Within a few years, an astronomer, a 
geologist anJ a biologist have each written 
a book on Physical Geography or Physio- 
graphy. Each author, in his preface, 
lays emphasis on the importance of teach- 
ing children to observe, and two of the 
books have been written for use in train- 
ing pupils in habits of observation and in 
scientific modes of thought and inquiry 
among every-day phenomena. 

Weighted with precedent and handi- 
capped by conservatism, our schools come 
all too slowly to the adoption of such 
methods as Huxley and Geikie advocate. 
The public schools need not be looked to 
at present for training in observation. 
Whatever of that the child gets must be 
furnished in that large and unorganized 
school outside of the institutions usually 
classed as educational. 

Grammar and arithmetic are adminis- 
tered impartially and by thesame methods 
to the two sexes; but the difference be- 
tween the education of boys and that of 
girls is a conspicuous feature in the school 
that trains their five senses and re-enforces 
mother wit with practical knowledge. It 
will doubtless be generally admitted that 
the average boy sees more and sees to 
better advantage than the average girl— 
and quite as generally maintained that it 
is due to sex organization. Girls are be- 
lieved to be constitutionally incapable of 
observing as boys observe. It of course 
follows, in the minds of those who thus 
believe, that it is flying in the face of 
nature and of Providence to try to train a 
girl's power of observation, except within 
a limited and suitably feminine field. 
But, when analyzed, this difference in 
observation habits of the two sexes may 
be more than suspected to arise chiefly 
from two causes: the prevalent theory 
respecting the lot of each sex, and the 
difference in the opportunities accorded to 
each. Reduced to its lowest terms, the 
commonly-accepted theory amounts to 
this: A man’s life is for himself and for 
what he can accomplish in the world: a 
woman’s life is for a pleasing spectacle. 
To a man, whether he heed it or not, 
comes the call: “Quit you like a man.” 
To a woman the imperative word is: 
‘“‘“Make yourself pleasing.” It is almost 
the first injunction that she understands 
and the last that she hears; in such varied 
accents, through so many avenues does it 
come that it has even been given the pre- 
cedence of truth and duty. The simplest 





| ment, and so the theory becomes respon- 


sible for the manner in which her atten- 
tion is invested; little attention remains 
for objects more remote than dress and 
decoration. What is probably the subject 
of the thoughts, whether spoken or un- 
expressed, of any group of grammar 
school girls? The somewhat trite sar- 
casm directed at the woman who returns 
from church with an accurate knowledge 
of her neighbor’s bonnet, indicates the 
habit in the woman which began as an 
encouraged tendency in girlhood. A boy 
goes to the store and gets a simple, 
serviceable suit of clothes. If there are 
pockets enough, he thinks little more 
about his dress. He is ready for the ball- 
ground or the colt’s back. But what 
census counts the hours which the vexed 
and perplexed and self-conscious girl 
must spend on her frivolous raiment? 
How can she be gaining in knowledge and 
strength as her brother is? Having prac- 
tically robbed the girl of her attention by 
demanding it for her dress, social custom 
then so hedges her about with its proprie- 
ties that her opportunities to observe, 
even if she cares to do so, are far fewer 
than her brother’s. He haunts the black- 
smith shop and carpenter shop, and there 
gets his best lessons in polytechnics. A 
freight car is off the track, a stump has 
had to take a dose of giant powder, a 
derrick is going up, and how quickly, 
without summons or permit, the boy is on 
hand, eager for his object lesson! If he 
lives in the city, he is instructed at every 
turn; if he is a country lad, he watches 
the flow of streams and the habits of 
animals; he learns about soils and trees 
and storms. 


It may be objected that it is not neces- 
sary or desirable that a girl shall attend 
to the class of phenomena -that a boy 
does; her place is indoors with strictly 
domestic duties, a horizon bounded by the 
consideration of sofa-cushions and_ pie- 
crust. War ought to be made against this 
theory until it is shown to be correct. 
Just when was it discovered that the out- 
door world, the phenomena and laws of 
nature, are the heritage of man and not 
of woman? The prefaces of the physio- 
graphy books nowhere hint that “the 
growth and disappearance of a cloud, the 
muddy water of a river, the shape of a 
cliff, the outline of a mountain,” are to be 
studied by boys only; and certainly much 
might be done to give girls the opportuni- 
ties of field and forest and shop. The 
idea that they will not see, even if they 
have a chance, is born of the laziness and 
prejudice that does not wish to make a 
fair experiment ;—and it is a matter of ex- 
periment, as much as storage batteries or 
the breeding of pigeons. 

A girl of five years old was once exhib- 
iting to me a home-made filter. ‘You 
pour the water into this jar—it’s got gravel 
and charcoal in it—and it comes out there; 
and so,” she said, struggling to express 
what she knew, ‘‘so you rinse the water 
with gravel.” What physicist or chemist 
would not be glad to teach such a child, 
without inquiring whether his pupil were 
a boy or a girl? Bring up a boy in the 
slippers and blue sash régime, and see 
whether he finds out why a nail is made 
just as itis. On the other hand, give a 
girl a plain gown and a cherry tree to 
climb, with the life which such privileges 
imply, and see whether she is not pres- 
ently asking ‘‘why the cars lean in when 
they go round a curve.” Every home 
with its surroundings furnishes a labora- 
tory where the scientific method in educa- 
tion may be employed, and it is time that 
the girls had a somewhat fairer chance 
therein. If a child’s apron pockets are 
too good for the cunning little toads that 
she finds, pray give her an apron that is 
not so fine. Take the girls to the black- 
smith shop to see the altogether interest- 
ing operation of horse-shoeing. Encour- 
age schemes for an aquarium and a fern- 
ery and a home-made star-map. Get 
acquainted with quarry and forest, though 
puddings go unmade and ruffles un- 
hemmed. Ignore the clothes question as 
quietly and completely as may be, except 
to emphasize hygienic requirements. 
Such an education is a rescue measure; at 
any rate, it means less of the trivialness 
and folly that mar so many women’s 
lives ; and the gratitude of a lifetime must 
return to one who has the patience and 
knowledge and common-sense thus to get 
a girl’s eyes really open to the starry sky 


and the storied earth. 
ELLEN A. HAYEs. 





OONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. A. Leitz, of New Orleans, is an 
undertaker, and the proprietor of an estab- 


lishment which includes all branches and 
details of the business. 


MLLE. AUGUsTA HOLMES, who wrote 
the “Ode Triomphale” in honor of the 
centenary of 1889, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Musical Institute at Florence, 
Italy. 

Mrs. E. M. H. MERRILL (Jean Kincaid) 
edits a new department in the Boston Sun- 
day Globe, devoted to the news of wom- 
en’s clubs. It contains much matter that 
is of interest to women. 

Miss HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., has received the first 
prize of $100 for a hymn to be sung on 
hospital days in the churches and syna- 
gogues of New York. 


Dr. GARRETT ANDERSON (a sister of 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett) declares 
that ladies of thirty, forty and fifty years 
of age would be greatly benefited if they 
would play at ball half an hour daily. 

SENORITA CLOTILDE CASTENEDA recent- 
ly won the title of surgeon dentist in the 
national school of medicine of the city of 
Mexico, after a long and severe examina- 
tion which demonstrated her talent and 
extensive study. 


Dr. SUSANNAH Dopps, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and her sister, Dr. Mary Dodds, to- 
gether earn an income of about $10,000 per 
annum. Dr. Mary is now giving a course 
of lectures to the Working Girls’ Evening 
School, on how to keep well. 


Miss SADIE ELLIoT, daughter of the 
late Bishop of Georgia, is the author of 
“Jerry,” the anonymous story that ap- 
peared asa serial in Scribner’s Magazine 
and was attributed to Charles Egbert 
Craddock and other distinguished writers. 
During the past twelve years Miss Elliot 
has published many stories, essays and 
novels under her own name. 


Miss Lucy TOULMIN SMITH, well known 
in London literary circles, has lately ar- 
rived in Boston to visit her cousin, Rev. 
Brooke Herford. She is the daughter of 
the late Toulmin Smith, who, half a cen- 
tury ago, lived in Boston, and who was 
well known for his interest in historical 
subjects. Miss Toulmin Smith has followed 
her father’s line of historical and antiqua- 
rian studies, and has made herself a repu- 
tation as one of the most thorough and 
reliable investigators among the records 
of the past. 


MADAME LEON BERTAUX, president of 
the Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, is making strenuous efforts to 
obtain the admission of women students 
to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
She petitioned the director of the Beaux 
Arts, who after much procrastination re- 
ferred the matter to the council of the 
school, and was not a little surprised, it is 
said, to find the members favorably dis- 
posed. As the co-operation of the Minis- 
ter of Fine Arts has been secured, the 
effort is likely to be successful. 


Miss ANNA L. GORHAM, a Boston artist 
in water color and an occasional writer, 
who patented a faience a few years ago 
and had much success with it, has in- 
vented an easel writing-desk which is in- 
genious, convenient and beautiful. It 
appears first as an oaken easel with a 
water color picture resting uponit. The 
picture is then turned down, and its back 
forms a writing-desk, which is furnished 
with drawers, rests and places for every- 
thing. Finally this pretty and useful 
contrivance can be folded up into a square 
parcel which will go into any trunk. A 
large concern bas purchased the right of 
manufacture, and it is expected that the 
inventor will receive much more than 
‘spin money.” 

Mrs. Em1iLy MEIGs RIPLEY, well known 
as a writer of charming stories and sketch- 
es, died at her home in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Oct. 18. Though for years an invalid, 
confined to her room, and latterly to her 
chair, her contributions * » the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Mrs. Logar’ Home Magazine and 
other publication: were full of quaint rem- 
iniscence and sprightly anecdote, without 
a hint of her physical suffering and limita- 
tions. A few weeks before her death she 
received an offer from Edward Bok to go 
to Paris and write a series of ‘‘Letters to 
Invalids.”” Although she had not left her 
chair for weeks, her indomitable spirit 
responded to this new call, and she planned 
for the sojourn abroad. But in a few days 


| her summons came for the long journey 
beyond. 
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THE DETHRONED QUEENS OF 
METHODISM. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

An interesting question is now pend- 
ing in the Methodist Church—a question 
which doctors of divinity, laymen and 
women, preachers and bishops, are anx- 
iously discussing, with fervent and learned 
appeals to all history, sacred and profane ; 
all experience, past and present. 

And this is the question: Whether a 
pronoun which includes woman in the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule is, or 
is not, elastic enough to include her as a 
delegate in a Methodist Conference. 

The first Christian Conference of which 
we have any record was held (according 
to church historians) in Jerusalem, about 
33 A. D. On this occasion a precedent 
was established which should forever 
satisfy the most Chinese conservative 
among those orthodox ones who imagine 
the heavens will fall if anything new be 
introduced into ecclesiastical affairs. For 
note, at that first general church confer- 
ence, where eleven apostles were assem- 
bled with the rest of the Christians to 
transact the important business of choos- 
ing one to take the place of Judas, women 
were present, and helped to select the new 
apostle. The account is given in the first 
chapter of Acts: ‘‘These (the apostles) 
all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication with the women, and 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with his 
brethren.” The disciples, altogether, num- 
bered ‘‘about an hundred and twenty,” 
and Peter addressed them all as ‘‘men and 
brethren,” just as the Church continues 
doing in its congregations of men and 
women to this day. It was then, appar- 
ently, well understood that the women 
who had travelled with Christ as assistant 
ministers, in those journeys ‘‘throughout 
every city and village,” where he went 
‘preaching and showing the glad tidings 
of the kingdom of God” (Mark 15:41; 
Luke 8, 2 und 3), could not, in common 
decency, be shut out of any conferences 
met to transact business in which their in- 
terests were equally involved. But (as if 
to prepare for a day when churchmen 
might fall to wrangling over woman’s 
“legitimate sphere’), at the second gen- 
eral conference held in Jerusalem (on the 
day of Pentecost, when the Christians 
‘twere all with one accord in one place”’), 
the equality of men and women in Chris- 
tian duties and privileges was unmistak- 
ably set forth by Peter. This declaration 
was addressed to ‘‘men of every nation 
under heaven,” and was called forth by 
the amazement which the great concourse 
of foreigners, then in Jerusalem, had ex- 
pressed upon seeing and hearing men and 
women, all equally inspired, preaching in 
public. St. Peter's Magna Charta to Chris- 
tians was as follows: ‘This is that which 
was spoken of by the prophet Joel—‘And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy.’” 

Now, to ‘prophesy” is simply to preach. 
Those one-sided commentators who are 
determined at all hazards to prevent wom- 
en’s preaching, have long tried to explain 
this meaning away, wherever the Bible 
has used it in reference to women. But 
the only conclusion any disinterested per- 
son can reasonably come to, after treading 
the mazes of their hair-splitting distinc- 
tions, is, 

“Strange all this difference should be 
"Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 

‘*Woman may pray in public, and pub- 
licly expound the Scriptures at such length 
as she sees fit,” allows the Methodist Rule 
of Discipline; ‘‘but,” add the Methodist 
rulers, ‘‘she can never, no, never, be named 
a preacher, nor given a pulpit and salary ; 
and, above all, she is forbidden to enter 
our General Conference, for that was, is 
now, and ever shall be sacred to man.”’ 

Thus, it appears, though women were 
good enough to attend an ecclesiastical 
convention in Jerusalem with all the 
apostles, they are not good enough to 
enter one nowadays, controlled by Dr. 
Buckley ; for all this opposition to Metho- 
dist women delegates is professedly led 
by that valiant Methodist editor and 
preacher. This active opponent clearly 
does not like, nor intend to follow, St. 
Peter’s apostolic example, and resolutely 
declines to believe that the days foretold 
by the prophet Joel have come to pass. 
So he has mounted the watch-tower of 
Zion, and diligently trumpets abroad 
throughout the hesitating masculine 
ranks: ‘‘Remember, brethren, every time 
you put a woman io, you put a man out!” 
And, alas! many of the brethren, discard- 





ing the golden, have adopted the Buckley | 
rule, and openly advocate the exclusion of | 


Methodist women from their own law- 
making assembly, purely and avowedly 
because they are women. 

In this crisis, every woman in Metho- 
dism who remembers that St. Paul prom- 
ised, for all time, that in Christ Jesus 
there should be ‘‘nelther male nor female, 
neither bond nor free,’ should also re- 
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| member Cicero's stirring appeal to the 








noble-minded: “When time and need re- 
quire, we should resist with all our 
might.” 

Time and need now require that every 
Methodist who is not a coward should 
claim her rightful share in church inherit- 
ance. It isa duty to resist injustice, asa 
means of curbing the selfish love of power, 


| which knows no bounds except resistance. 


It is a duty to proclaim the truth that a 
church inheritance means a division of 
honors as well as of burdens. It isa duty 
publicly and decidedly to rebuke the 
narrow spirit which is creeping into latter- 
day Methodism. 

For no Methodist woman should forget 
that women were as influential in the 
pulpit in the first years of its history as 
they were in prophesy ing in the first years 
of Christianity. It was they who set the 
ball rolling. 

Although met with jealous opposition 
by pre-Buckley-ites even then, yet the 
founder of Methodism himself upheld 
their extraordinary calls to preach, and 
congratulated them that the prejudice of 
male preachers was dying away, nearly a 
hundred years ago. (See Wesley’s letter 
to Sarah Mallet in Cole’s ‘Heroines of 
Methodism ;” his letter to Miss Bosanquet 
authorizing her to preach, and Dr. Taft’s 
comments on the famous Elizabeth Hur- 
rel, etc.) 

An English writer on Methodism in 1807 
says: “I have often heard Miss Mary 
Barret preach, both in the pulpit and in 
the open air, to immense crowds of hearers. 
If one might judge of Miss Barret’s call 
by the success of her labors, it was very 
extraordinary indeed.” 

Thus it is plain to see that the real ‘‘in- 
novation” in Methodism is the attempt to 
thrust woman out of any field she chooses 
toenter. If she has not cared to attend 
these Conferences until now, surely that 
is not a reason for slamming the door in 
her face when she is at last ready to sit 
upon her throne. 

How can any missionary go to India 
proclaiming the superiority of Christianity 
over Brahminism as an especially elevat- 
ing power for women, followed by the 
disgraceful story of five able, legally- 
elected, Christian women thrust out of a 
gathering of their brethren—solely be- 
cause they were women? How can any 
American Christian look ‘the heathen” in 
the face without a blush, since those 
‘*heathen” in that great National Confer- 
ence of India, in 1889, received ten wom- 
en delegates into their midst with cheers 
of welcome and congratulations upon 
woman’s entrance into public counsel? 

Go to, America! You have become 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


—_+ oo —____ 
A METHODIST WOMAN PASTOR. 


Eaitors Woman’s Journal: 
Perhaps, in the present attitude of 


| the General Conference question in the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, it may be of 
interest to know that the opposers of 
women workers do not even now entirely 
contro) things in the church after all. The 
following facts have not been written up 
for any paper before. Of their truth, Dr. 
Warren, president of Boston University, 
could assure you. 

Rev. Elizabeth H. Delavan has been 
doing very successful work as pastor in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. She is 
from New York State, and is liberally 
educated. She graduated from the School 
of Theology, Boston University, in 1880. 
A Presiding Elder in the Troy Conference 
first called her into the work, and from 
year to year she regularly went to Confer- 
ence and received from the Elder her 
place, She served seven successive years 
as pastor, and in each church with unu- 
sual success. Revivais followed, some of 
them beyond what had been known for 
many years before in those churches 
Large numbers were added to the mem- 
bership. Besides doing the full work of 
a pastor, she assisted other ministers in 
revivals, with success nearly equal to that 
in her own church. Her work has seemed 
to be mostly among the young people of 
the parish, although she is respected and 
beloved by those more advanced in years. 

Through the advice of friends she has 
decided to try the evangelistic field, and is 
now taking a much needed rest in Boston, 
before entering fully upon that work. 
These are facts, not imaginary, but what 
has been reported of the work by those 
who have seen it. D. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 18, 1890. 
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HOW TO SEE BOSTON. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale says, in the 
Boston Commonwealth, that some woman 
would do well to start a Ladies’ Chaperon 
and Shopping Bureau in Boston, such as 
Mrs. Hardy has established in New York. 
Dr. Hale has already been anticipated. 
Last spring, Mrs. Parker, a lady of culture 
and refinement, on the advice of several 
prominent ladies, of whom Mrs. Hardy 








was one, opened-a bureau for this purpose. 
Mrs. Parker has made a thorough study of 
all points of interest, especially historical 
places and happenings. Strangers, desir- 
ing to see the city find it difficult to make 
their way alone along the crooked but 
picturesque streets. After a few hours 
under Mrs. Parker's guidance, they take 
on the intense interest of true Bostonians, 
and leave the city more convinced than 


ever that Boston is indeed the ‘‘Hub.” 
C. 
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WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


The New York Evening Post has the fol- 
lowing good editorial upon the interest 
shown by women in the purification of the 
city government : 


We mentioned some days ago, as one of 
the good sigus of the times, the refusal of 
the audience at the County wpe 
meeting, held to ratify the municipal nomi- 
nations, to listen to a speech on the tariff. 
Another and still better one is the open, 
published participation in the canvass of 
a considerable number of women known 
for their activity in the field of good works. 
These signs are good, because they indi- 
cate the gradual disappearance of the no- 
tion that municipal administration must 
necessarily be party administration, and 
that no one can make himself heard on 
municipal questions without being justly 
accused of ‘*mixing himself up in politics.” 
We cannot have a good city government 
until this notion is destroyed. It is the 
great buttress of our local corruption. It 
will be observed that all corruptionists 
studiously keep it alive as an essential to 
the permanence and success of their busi- 
ness. They want to keep the city revenues 
as stakes to be played for exclusively by 
professionals, and, therefore treat all com- 
ments on the game by outsiders as a gross 
impertinence, especially if the outsiders 
should happen, as in the case of clergymen 
or women, to be persons who usually are 
occupied mainly with the moral aspect of 
affairs. 

As a matter of fact, the interest of wom- 
en in municipal reform is much greater 
than that of the men. They may be truly 
said to be the only portion of our popula- 
tion who have not lost that sound tradi- 
tion of municipal government which makes 
the condition of the city the first and great 
concern of the inhabitants as voters. To 
women far more than to most men, the ob- 
ject of municipal administration, the con- 
dition of the streets, of the sewers, of the 
school-houses, of the hospitals and alms- 
houses, and of the police, are of daily and 
absorbing interest. Whatever improve- 
ment has taken place in the condition of 
Bellevue Hospital, for example, and of the 
hospitals on Blackwell’s and Hart’s Islands 
during the past twenty years—and it is 
very great—has, as a rule, been due to 
women’s initiative and labors. No more 
destructive attacks on municipal abuses, 
in one particular neighborhood, have been 
made during the past four or five years, 
than those of an association of ladies, 
mainly Jewish, up town, known as the 
‘Kast Side Association.” Everything that 
concerns health and concerns education 
occupies the minds of women ten times 
more than it occupies the minds of their 
husbands and fathers. Their standards of 
administrative efficiency, too, are fifty per 
cent. higher than those of men. That re- 
markable case of municipal maladminis- 
tation—the appointment of ‘*Fatty Walsh” 
to be Warden of the Tombs—could not 
possibly have been perpetrated by women ; 
it was perpetrated by highly respectable 
men. There is, we are sure, no woman of 
respectable character or fair intelligence 
in this city who would not have been 
shocked by it had it been proposed to her. 
She would have felt it in the very marrow 
of her bones as a discredit to American 
civilization, and have felt even more its 
gross inhumanity. Women rcally bring 
to the consideration of municipal questions 
a loftiness of ideal and a readiness to take 
some action about abuses, which is only 
found in an occasional business man. 

This is mainly due to the absorbing in- 
fluence on men of professional and busi- 
ness pursuits. Ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred in this city to-day start in life 
with the idea that unless they make a good 
deal of money the world will consider their 
lives a failure, and in order to achieve this 
sort of success, therefore, it is human and 
natural that they should be ready to put 
aside all other concerns. On this fact 
Tammany builds most of its arrangements, 
and has always done so. And these ar- 
rangements are so perfect that after ‘‘the 
Organization” has secured one term of 
power, the difficulty of arousing the male 
portion of the community against it is very 
great, as we have seen during the past two 
years in the present case. 

One of the first things Tammany sets 
about when it gets into office—after set- 
tling the division of the spoils of office—is 
the deadening of the public conscience. 
The lawyers—not, with some distin- 
guished exceptions, by any means a public- 
spirited body in these days, we are sorry 
to say—it ,subdues through a corrupt 
judge or two, through the Sheriff's and 
Register’s and County Clerk’s offices. 
The leaders of the profession it soothes or 
blinds by all sorts of civilities ; the juniors 
it terrifies by threatening to make their 
nascent practice tedious or costly. Some 
of the younger simpletons it seduces by 
small offices which appear to be the open- 
ing of a glorious political career. The 
rich of the business world, whom its scan- 
dals would otherwise disgust, it placates 
through low assessments and great ob- 
sequiousness. It secures the silence or 
condonation or incredulity of a portion of 
the press through business favors, or a 
personal acquaintance with the publishers, 
or the judicious distribution of little spoils 
among the reporters and contributors. 

In one way or another, in short, Tam- 
many is always, by a year’s tenure of 
office, able to create and diffuse as many 
strong presumptions in its favor as will 





give an air of expert knowledge to the | 








poor devils whom it picks up for office 


among the liquor-dealers, and pugilists, | 


and loafers, so that any small political 
adventurer, however ignorant or corrupt, 
may rise up before the astonished com- 
munity as an authority on paving, or 
draining, or sanitary matters. or general 
municipal administration. We have at 
this moment a Commissioner of Public 
Works whose sole preparation for the 
place was service as a clerk in a justice’s 
court, and in the County Clerk’s office; a 
Mayor who got ready for his place in 
“*road-houses” and on race-courses; a 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Works 
who got ready for his duties by ene a a 
“dive,” and so on nearly through the 
whole list. Men get reconciled to these 
things very easily, as we know through 
actual experience; women do not; and 
let us add that, in our belief, if women’s 
attention were directed to municipal mat- 
ters, if they made a study of municipal 
administration, as part and parcel of the 
means of home comfort and safety, men 
could not get reconciled so easily. The 
indifferent, or despondent, or mocking 
view of attempts at municipal reform 
would soon cease. Young men of intelli- 
gence would not, as many do now, fail to 
register, and make a holiday of election 
day, to be spent in the country. The 
women may not know much about the 
tariff, or about foreign policy, or trans- 
portation, or State rights, and (let us 
make this concession, for argument’s sake, 
to the opponents of women suffrage) may, 
owing to the distance of these subjects from 
their field of mental vision, be incapable 
of learning; but in the field of municipal 
government they are as competent as they 
are in their own kitchens or drawing- 
rooms. They know a ‘‘Jake” or ‘*Mike” 
when they see him far better than a man 
does, and hate his works and ways with a 
sacred virulence of which most men are 
incapable. 

At all events, nothing is to-day so im- 
portant as to extend as far as possible, 
among all classes of the population, inter- 
est in municipal matters as really house- 
hold matters. There is no mystery about 
them whatever, though the practical poli- 
ticians try to surround them with a good 
deal. What the city needs is something 
within the meanest comprehension. Why 
the city cannot have what it needs is the 
problem with which we are now strug- 
gling. In capacity for dealing with this 
the educated women of the ey 
are really as competent as the great bul 
of the men. In fact, they are only sur- 
passed in this point by the few lawyers 
like Mr. Scott who have made a special 
study of the legislation affecting the city, 
and have carefully watched its operation. 
But, more than all, they bring to the work 
of trying to make things better an enthusi- 
asm and hopefulness at which New York 
men are disposed to sneer, but without 
which our Augean stables will never be 
cleaned out. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The Grand Forks Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has issued the following appeal: 


To the Women Voters of North Dakota: 


Under the State Constitution you are 
entitled to vote in all school matters. 

Sec. 128, Art, V.—Any woman having the 
qualifications enumerated in Sec. 121 of this arti- 
cle as to age, residence and citizenship, and in- 
cluding those now qualified by the laws of the 
territory, may vote for all school officers, and 
upon all questions pertaining solely to school 
matters and be eligible to any school office. 

This applies even to the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mr. 
Rowe, of Dickey, who introduced the 
clause, made the following remarks in ex- 
planation : 

‘In the case of an election of a State School 
Superintendent at the general election, it can be 
80 arranged that the ladies would be allowed to 
vote on School Superintendent. There can be a 
separate ballot box for the women, and it will 
not be necessary for them to exhibit their bal- 
lots.”” P. 574 of the ‘“‘Debates.” 

As the coming fall election is the first at 
which women have had the right to vote 
for State Superintendent, it is urgently 
incumbent upon us to show our appreci- 
ation of the privilege extended us by vot- 
ing in large numbers. The nominees in 
the field are: 

Republican, Mr. John Ogden, of Mc- 
Intosh. 

Democratic, Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth, 
of Foster. 

Both candidates are able and experi- 
enced. Mrs. Eisenhuth is the first woman 
in this State nominated to that office, and 
her election would be a high tribute to the 
women of North Dakota. 

Registration of voters previous to elec- 
tion day is required only in the cities of 
Fargo and Grand Forks. All the women 
in those cities should go to the polling 
places on the days published for registra- 
tion and see that their names are properly 
enrolled. 

On November 4, election day, it is the 
duty of every woman in the State to prove 
her interest in the schools and in the en- 
franchisement of women by going to the 
voting place in her precinct and depositing 
her ballot. 

Extra ballot boxes should be provided 
for the women at each polling place. See 
that your County Commissioners are re- 
quested to attend to this. If difficulties 
are thrown in the way, there is need of 
effort on our part to claim our just dues. 

Mrs. SARAH E. B. SmirTH, President. 

Grand Forks, N. D. Oct. 18, 1890. 
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SEND SHEEP TO SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Editors Woman’s Column : 

Mr. Blackwell’s very able and practical 
article on the needs of Dakota, merits con- 
‘sideration. Those of us who have fol- 
lowed the story of South Dakota, and who 
have had the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance by letter of some of her brave 
women the past year, can well understand 
the situation. I write these few lines to 





| make a suggestion for immediate action in 
the matter of wool. The water and wom- 
an suffrage are sure to come too. 
Meanwhile, the people need money and 
the comforts of life it will buy. It is an 
old custom, going back I know not how 
far into the past, for persons at a distance 
to buy sheep on the halves; that is, you 
pay for sheep, and the farmer cares for 
them, and as they increase, half the flock 
belongs to him, and half to you. Why 
cannot some friends of woman suffrage, 
who have the means at their command, 
join in such a purchase? Place the busi- 
ness in the hands of the South Dakota 
Equal Suffrage Association, entering into 
an agreement by which one-half the pro- 
ceeds shall accrue to that Association and 
the other half to the South Dakota farm- 
ers. JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 
Foxboro’, Mass., Oct. 17, 1890. 
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DR. EVERETT’S OPINION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The paragraph, quoting from Dr. Ever- 
ett, of Quincy, which appeared in a promi- 
nent place in the last number of the Jour- 
NAL, conveyed so erroneous an impression 
that it is difficult to believe that the editors 
had seen the complete report of the speech 
in question. 

As a townswoman and acquaintance, I 
have had opportunity to know somewhat of 
Dr. Everett’s position with regard to our 
reform. While he has opposed it, he has 
not done so in a petty or contemptuous 
spirit, and if your quotation from his 
speech at Charlestown, Oct. 14, had been 
a little more extended, it would have con- 
veyed an impression almost of an opposite 
character. In fact, a member of my family 
handed me the report of the speech as 
giving a contribution to the argument for 
woman suffrage. Tempted, perhaps, by 
the constant temptation of the orator to 
put an audience in a good humor by a 
laugh. Dr. Everett indulged in a little joke 
at our expense, but, to my thinking, he 
made noble amends in the very next sen- 
tences he spoke, which I append, and 
should be much pleased if you would 
quote : 

“But I really think if the women could 
have voted in the last election, we should 
not have had a McKinley tariff indorsed 
quite sohigh.” [Applause.] ‘If the whole 
body of working women—women working 
for the wages they do, and the whole body 
of school teachers, working for less than 
is enough to keep soul and body together 
—had voted, I do not think they would 
have favored a tariff which is not in the 
least likely to raise their pay, but will in- 
crease the price of all the little things, the 
articles of clothing and food, on which a 
woman’s life depends. I think that if the 
widows and orphans that depend on small 
incomes or on invested funds—the little 
savings of their fathers and brothers—who 
will never have their income raised for the 
rest of their days, and who have already 
found the prices of their household goods 
going up all over the country—I think if 
they had been consulted instead of wealthy 
manufacturers, they never would have 
voted to indorse the Republican majority 
in Congress.” [Loud applause. | 

ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 

Quincy, Mass., Oct. 28, 1890. 
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RHODE ISLAND W. C. T. U. FOR 
SUFFRAGE. 








PAWTUCKET, R. I., Oct. 27, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

At the'annual meeting of the W. C. T. U. 
of Rhode Island, held in Central Falls, 
October 14, 15, and 16, the following reso- 
lution was passed without a dissenting 
vote: 

Believing that the ballot in the hand of women 
is the most efficient weapon we can use against 
the rum power, therefore Try 

Resoived, That we pledge our support to the 
R. I. Suffrage Association in its efforts forjthe 
enfranchisemert of women. 


Rowena P. B. TINGLEY. 





Is the most ancient and most general of all 
diseases. Scarcely a family is entirely free 
from it, while thousands everywhere are its 
suffering slaves. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
had remarkable success in curing every form 
of scrofula. The most severe and painful 
running sores, swellings in the neck or 
goitre, humor in the eyes, causing partial 
or total blindness yield to the powerful 
effects of this medicine. 


The Worst Type. 

‘*My son was afflicted with the worst type 
of scrofula, and on the recommendation of 
my druggist I gave him Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Today he is sound and well, notwithstanding 
it was said there was not enough medicine 
in Illinois to effect a cure.” J. CHRISTIAN, 
Illipolis, Ill. Be sure to get 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD &CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Fifty women are assessed in Southbridge, 
Mass., to vote next spring. 

Dr. Kate Bushnell has been appointed 
an evangelist in the World’s W. C. T. U. 

Good Housekeeping, in January, will be 
changed from a fortnightly to a monthly, 
and will double its number of pages. 

The home of Mary Washington, in Fred- 
ericksburg, has been purchased by the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities for $4,000. 

The San Antonio (Cal.) Zxpress says it 
has personal knowledge that there are 
seventy widows there who pay taxes on 
more than $3,000,000 worth of property. 

The women of Chagrin Falls, O., organ- 
ized and cleared a street of burdocks. The 
town authorities neglected the duty, and 
the women had to take it up. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, in her series of 
articles on Business Openings for Girls 
in Wide Awake, writes of ‘‘Piano and Or- 
gan Tuning” in the November number. 

The Chabot Woman’s Home, 66 Six 
Street, Oakland, Cal., is fairly installed in 
its new edifice, dedicated last August, and 
bids fair to be a credit to its charitable 
projectors. 

Mrs. L. C. French, of Knoxville, well 
know in literary and social circles, has 
been made police matron of that city,— 
a long-needed office lately created by the 
city council. 

The Norwegian woman’s paper, Nylende, 
contains very full reports of the debate on 
extending the Parliamentary Franchise to 
women who fulfil the statutory conditions, 
which took place in the Storthing last June. 

Mrs. Fanny McCormick, candidate of 
the People’s Party of Kansas for State 
superintendent of public instruction, is 
highly spoken of by the Lincoln Beacon 
and other Kansas papers. 

Miss Anna C. Safford, who recently died 
at Soochow, China, was a native of Greens- 
borough, Ga. Miss Safford was connected 
with the Southern Presbyterian mission in 
China, where she did special work among 
the women. 

Mrs. J. L. Wilson, of Colusa County, 
Cal., who has been superintendent since 
the sudden death of her husband last win- 
ter, is a candidate for re-election. She has 
managed the office skilfully, and is every 
way admirably qualified to fill the position 
for a full term.—Journal of Education. 

“The Training of a Nurse,” by Mrs. 
Frederick Rhinelander Jones, in the No 
vember Scribner, describes the education 
for what has been called the new profes- 
sion for women. Mrs. Jones has given 
sketches written by several pupils of the 
New York Training-School, describing 
their actual experiences during a day or 
night of work ia a hospital. 

It is proposed to commemorate Miss 
Faweett’s great success by the foundation 
of scholarships and fellowships to be held 
by women after graduating. This has met 
with hearty approval in Oxford by all 
interested in woman’s education. This 
certainly is now much needed, and would 
be helpful to women capable of doing 
original work.— Beauty's Queens. 

The Bristol correspondent of the Lang- 
horne (Pa.) Standard writes: ‘There has 
probably never before been a time in poli- 
tics when the women workers have taken 
more interest than they do at present. 
Very many of the female operatives in the 
various mills here thoroughly understand 
the questions arising from the passage of 
the new tariff, and can talk intelligently 
upon its effect on the country.” 

Beauty’s Queens is the taking title of a 
new and superbly illustrated monthly jour- 
nal, published by Macfarlane & Co., 181 
Fleet Street, London. The contents include 
numerous topics relating to women, his- 
torical and biographical sketches, hygiene, 
artistic dress, literature, music, art, etc. 
The September number gives excellent 
sketches and graphotone portraits of Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant and Mrs. Jenness Miller. 

Miss Anne Whitney’s ‘‘Rome” is in 
process of execution in bronze at Mos- 
man’s Foundry at Chicopee, Mass. Miss 
Whitney has personified Rome as a beg- 
gar, whose aged and wrinkled face shows 
traces of early majestic beauty. She sits 
on a broken Corinthian capitol, with head 
thrown forward in a profound revery. 
She is looking back mournfully into the 
past, and memories of her glorious history 
defile before her. Her robes flow about 
her in simple classic folds, her gown 
bordered with medallions of her antique 
sculptures. She who wears it was once 
the mistress of the world, although now 
its glory and beauty are tarnished. Her 
left hand, resting loosely at her side, 
holds the badge which the beggars of 
that day were compelled to wear, a medal 
on which is stamped, ‘Quest vante in 
Roma” (licensed to beg in Rome). Her 
right hand lies listless in her lap, and 
from her nerveless fingers the coins grudg- 
ingly given her drop unheeded; her 
thoughts are far away. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


Since her retirement from the editorship | 
of the Home-Maker, Mrs. Terhune (Marion 
Harland) has engaged with the New York 
Herald for a weekly article. at a salary, it 
is said, of $3,000 a year. She has also be- 
come editor-in-chief of the Housekeeper's 
Week'y, published at Philadelphia. The 
issue of October 18 contains a portrait and 
sketch of its new editor. 

The Women’s Press Club of New York 
lately gave a reception in honor of Mrs. 
Nicholson, of the New Orleans Picayune. 
She is president of the International 
Women’s Press Association. Mrs. Croly, 
Mrs. Clymer, president of Sorosis, and 
many others well known in the world of 
journalism and letters were present. 

The women constitute two-thirds of the 
membership of the Methodist Church. In 
America we have considerable to say about 
majorities and their right to rule. But 
here is a minority which has held undis- 
puted sway for a hundred years and more; 
and what shall we say of the solid minor- 
ity which grumbles at the demand for the 
rehabilitation of the majority? — Zion’s 
Herald. 

Mrs. T. M. Luckey, secretary of the 
Spink County Equal Suffrage Association, 
seconded by R. B. Hassell, Rev. A. R. 
Boggs, and other leading citizens of Red- 
field, has appealed to the Boston M. E. 
Preachers’ Meeting for aid in the South 
Dakota campaign. She says: 

“By the progress of civilization it is 
now generally admitted among intelligent 
classes that woman is entitled to the ballot 
on an equality with man. Thecontest for 
the crowning equality of the sexes in this 
young State is on. This isa war of ballots, 
not bayonets.” 

A bronze statue of Robespierre is soon 
to be set up in Paris. The impulse for this 
work of art was given, not by ‘‘Red Re- 
publicans,” nor by “‘hot-blooded Social 
Democrats,” but by women. There are in 
Paris a variety of women’s associations, 
such as ‘**The Women’s League,” “The So- 
ciety for the Enfranchisement of Women,” 
“The Union of Independent Women of 
Versailles, ‘‘The Union of Anonymous 
Citizenesses,”’ ‘*The Union for the Equal 
Rights of Women.” These societies have 
lately united in a Federation. A meet- 
ing was held on Aug. 13, and a ‘‘protocol’’ 
was issued explanatory of their objects, 
closing with the following: ‘In the name 
of the great principle of equal rights for 
all, we vote unanimously for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Maximil- 
ian Robespierre.” The signatures of the 
lady officials are attached. 


es 
PITH AND POINT. 


Notice other people’s faults only to 
avoid them.—ZUa Wheeler Wilcox. 


I am in favor of woman suffrage.— Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

It costs something to be a true friend; 
but it is worth all that it costs, and a 
great deal more.—¥S. S. Times. 





You ask my reasons for believing in. 


women’s suffrage. 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a 
voice in the expenditure of the money we 
pay, including, as this does, interests the 


It seems to me almost | 


most vital to a human being.—Florence | 


Nightingale. 


It seems to me that some writers are | 
disposed to lay undue stress on the | 


amiable and tender qualities of Mary and 
of holy Christian women, without dwel- 
ling sufficiently on the strong and robust 
points of their character. The Holy 
Scripture in one place pronounces a length- 
ened eulogy on woman. What does the 
Holy Ghost especially admire in her? 
Not her sweet and amiable temper or her 
gentle disposition, though of course she 
possessed those qualities. No; He ad- 
mires her valor, courage, fortitude, and 
the sturdy virtue of self-reliance. He 
does not say: ‘‘Who shall find a gentle 
woman?’ but rather: ‘‘Who shall find a 
valiant woman? As things brought from 
afar and from the uttermost coasts is the 
price of her.” It is only heroic virtues, 
or virtues practised in an heroic degree, 
that the Church canonizes. — Cardinal 
Gibbons. 


++ 


THAT LITTLE TICKLING 


In your throat, which makes you cough 
once in a while and keeps you constantly 
clearing your throat, arises from catarrh, 
and as catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
the ordinary cough medicines all fail to hit 
the spot. What you need is a constitu- 
tional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Many people who have taken this medicine 
for scrofula, dyspepsia, loss of appetite, 
and other tronbles, have been surprised 
that it should cure this troublesome cough. 
But to know the actual cause of the cough 
is to solve the mystery. Many cases of 
ae can be traced back to the 

lect of some such slight affection as 
th s. Consumption can be controlled in 
its early stages, and the effect of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla in purifying the blood, build- 
ing up the general health, and expelling 
the scrofulous taint which is the cause of 
catarrh and consumption, has restored to 
perfect health many persons on whom this 
dreaded disease seemed to havea firm hold. 








STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as yt Aga and book, which we will mail you if | 
Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per lb 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts, per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Beason range in 
price from.. --25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 ¢ cts. per Ib. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 





from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame | 


that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATEk COLOR MATS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to ny in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advan isgiven by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BURE a0 (established in 1%$7),which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. (). Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
RANGES 


MAGEE HEATERS, 

















The Mystic Range. 





Made in a hundred different sizes 
and styles, suited to the require- 
ments of all families; fitted for burn- 
ing wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

ta7~ Remember, our sales are double 
those of any manufacturer in New 
England. Only decided merit could 
accomplish this result. 


80LD BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


32 to 38 Union St., BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 


Descriptive Circular sent free. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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bottle will last six months, using it every ay. A 
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PRED 4 =. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8 7. 
For sale by all Dreqaeee and Fancy Goods , teRS 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Eurnpe. 
2" Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Bowasd for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


 LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M.) 
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Grown Up > d 
by ‘A D240 year ft 
F N20 cts 
largaret Sidney, V - 


Hundreds of Stories by Best Authors, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Cut out and send with $2.40 to D. Lothro 
Co., and receive CHRISTMAS NUMBER FREE, 


Prize Problems with cash awards ; 
subscribers. 

Four Fine Ballads, fully illustrated by Garrett, 
Sandham, and Taylor. 


open to ail 


intelligent citizenship. 


numerous suoscribers. 


Better than Ever! 


WIDE-AWAKE for 1891. 


A Few of the Good Things to Come. 


FOUR SERIAL STORIES 
Likely to become famous in Juvenile Literature, 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. The story will have fifty illus- 
trations. 

CAB and CABOOSE. The MARIETTA'S GOOD 
Rise of a Railroad Boy. TIMES. By MARIETTA 
By KinK MONROE. Life AMBEROSI, The true 
behind the iron horse. story of a little Italian 
Captivating and exhbiiara- peasant girl, given in her 
ting. own words. 

MISS MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN DORN. 
(A sparkling Girls’ Serial.) By ELIZABETH CUMMINGS. 

SHORT STORIES in great variety, beautifully illus- 
trated. Written by the most popular authors: Elbridge 
8. Brooks, Susan Coolidge, Mrs, M. E. W. Sherwood, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Emilie Poulsson, and many others. 


Interesting Articles, many of them elaborately 
pictorial, by Mrs. Gen. John A. Logan, Agnes 
Repplier, Henry Bacon, Elizabeth Robbins, 
Pennell, Maud Howe, etc., etc. 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR OHILDREN. By CAROLINE RIMMER, 1? illustrated Lessons, with prices. 
OUR GOVERNMENT. A series of papers by Hon. JouN D. Lona, for preparing boys (and girls) for 


Wide-Awake is only $2.40 a year, postpaid, enlarged to 100 pages every number. 
The ger magazines, Taz Pansy, $1.00 uw axe Women, $1.0 a 
BaBYLanD, 60 conta. Yeat, Will also have & bri ant array. of tories, poems and Bicturee to deilent ihelr 
¢2@” Specimen copy of any one, 5 cents; the four, 15 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Besten. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
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Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


Tus great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land. 

It is a magazine devoted 
to heaithful and artisiic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of = 
eral interest to both sex: 
to Ld cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence, and 
to all of the artistic phases 
ot refined and intellectual 

fe. 

It employs the best be 
ters, and is a correct gece 
to artigiic and social culture, 
to the*laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
aan women to develop 
and ep iy their own possi- 
eae. of health, grace and 


" - now pablichiog a 
series of articles on Physi- 
¥ cal Culture, running through 
} the entire ‘year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women. 


: The Boston 7raveller says: 
my “Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
au can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
* health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan‘ards.” 


Subscription price, 62.50. Single coples, 25c. 

THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page Ly paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Miss F. R. Tirrell, 


TEACHER OF 


CHINA PAINTING, 
63 St. Botolph Street. 


RIGHWOOD HOUSE, 


254, 256 and 258 Tremont Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms Spacious, Airy and 
Newly Furnished. 


Heated by Steam. Hot Water and Baths. 


Elevator to Each Floor. 


Special Rates for Permanent Boarders and Parties 


Z. M. GILMAN and M. C. STELLE, Proprietors. 


For the Relief and Cure of 

KCENIOS ioe cries, is 

LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 

PILLS * enon, 

BROWN & CO.’S at oe. 

WINE OF COCA Sets, tosic’ sx 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





bed bart o~ post Tre- 





504 Washington, Oor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


Lee and Shepart'’s New Books, 


SUMMERLAND 


A new volume by MARGARET MACDONALD 
PULLMAN, author o: ‘Days Serene.” With 
63 Original Iltustrations, engraved on wood by 
George T. Andrew, and printed under his direc. 
tion. Size, 0},x12% inches. Oblong quarto. 
Artistic Cover of two colored cloths, bp 
ornamented, full gilt, $3.76; Turkey Morocco, 
$9.00; Tree Calf, $10.00; English Beat Style, $7. 
These Pid illustrations by the talented artist of 
“Days Serene” remind one very forcibly of Birket 
Foster, there is-such a calm, peacefui serenity about 
them, such as one flads in the English landscapes, and 
io teem Mrs. Pullman demonstrates ane # that she 
sesses not only talent of a bigh order, bat atrue con- 
ception of beauti/ul in patare. ‘“‘cummerland” 
breathes through all its pages, Ce aon J l-p 
iilustration is ushered in by a artist's 
pene giving the title, each 0 which fy 1s Py poem in 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Miss Jerome’s Latest Work 
Designed and illuminated by IRENz E. JEROME, 
author of ‘“Une Year's Sketch Book,’’ “‘Nature’s 
Halielujah,” “In a Fair Country,” “a Bunch of 
Violets,” “The Message of the Bluebird,” etc. 
Antique Covers, tied with Silk. Boxed. $1.00. 

Miss Jerome, in this the sixth book of her ma’ 
art-works, has entered a new realm 4 iliustrative 
and has given usa novel but a beautiful comapeaetaes oO: 
text aod delicate illumination, in which artistic talent 
avd tender religious sentiment are tastefuliy blended. 
Each page of chaste velaene connate an apt quo- 
0 q 





Divine love shines forth. lov: hey x4 
ia ornamental lettering, a = 

origional design illuminated ia the ai Site ‘of 
colores and gold, printed in Tacesimite ot of Sag 6 
original drawings, pete jucing a t, the 
whole forming a i. cate and as. — bye ae The 


covers, with ap riate canigns, are on rich 
autique paper, ord a witht silk floss, whieh J secured to 
the cover by a seal, oe latest ow golden 

‘for Christmas 


words, = appeal as 
and FEaste “an Old re aa omueee 
title. Decasse it Letter oft Lyilt ys 


spiring word words of Tove’ love whieh have come 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR — 1891 


Lee and shepard s New Calendar 
Designed in Sepiatint and Color by J. PAULINE 
SUNTER. Printed on hea-y cardboard, 
edges, with chain, tassels and — Size, 3 
x53¢ inches. Boxed, price 50 cents. 

The marvellous success whica has attended the pro- 
duction of Messrs ard’s Calendars in 
previous years has led them to bring * an entirely 
new one for 1891, which far s et issued 
Ly Gesigne and quality of w chmmanetign “tn In addition 

calendar for each month each card contains a 
p RT 5 <i -| gn and — Beropsigte ee in 
delicate cards are thed 


with white silk co: Sy and a@ chain attached, b which 
they may be hung on the wall or elsewhere, 

arranged on rings that they may be turned over 7 ike 
the leaves of a book as each month shall be needed for 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


A New and Elegant Edition 
Woe be chronicled, as memories for 
grown-u; dans, the Mother’s ‘Story of the Prog- 
Fe-e of th e Baby. Designed and illustrated 
NIE F. Cox. Paes Quarto. Blue 
White Cloth. Full Gold Cloth, $3.75. Turkey 
Morocco, $9.00. 

This is practically a new work, the illustrations and 
text having been re-drawn an sere, ant and map aa 
additions made to the Cw 
elegant binding will commend this edition to all cur- 
tomers. This ae A fineiv printed on heavy-tinted 
paper, a sl appropriate designs aud wise prophecies 
y the pages. There may be given’ the little 
pa - Mh we date of birth, and the figures of it» weight. 
Day by day, the loving mother can place on its pages 
owth—the first svep, the 





the vari pus st of baby’s gr 
first tovth, its gifts ite first attempts at speech, its first 
woros, and ar those wonderful events of ot baer life 


which shall serve as an accurate record. The i lustra- 
tions are of the highest order, and the sentiments 
expressed on its pages are at once novel and 


Sold by all bookseil nd gent il paid 
receipt y 5k Catalogues Sree. there ie, “9 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers 


10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





Single Subscriptions at Club Rates. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 





27 School St., Boston, Mase. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBEE 8, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. tered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or & .’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 











° FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a n established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Nebraska W. S. A. will hold its annual 
meeting at Fremont, Nov. 11 and 12. Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Julia B. Nelson will be 
present. 

The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Atchison, Nov. 18, 19 
and 20, at the Presbyterian church, corner 5th 
and Santa Fé Streets. Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman will be present. Persons 
desiring entertainment should address Mrs. Anna 
B. Fisher, Atchison, chairman entertainment 
committee, as early as possible. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association will be beld ia Baxter Hall, 
Portland, on Friday, Nov. 21st, at 3 and 8 P. M. 
At the afternoon meeting the election of officers 
for the ensuing year will be held, and addresses 
will be given by Miss Elizabeth U. Yates and 
Rey. J. F. Clymer, D. D. In the evening Miss 
Yates and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will speak. 

Henry BLaNncuarD, President 

Erra H. Oscoop, Corresponding Secretary. 

The Pennsylvania W. A. S. wili hold its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, at Association Hall, 
Nov. 26. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke and Rey. Anna H. Shaw are ex- 
pected to speak. 

The nineteenth annual convention of the Iowa 
Woman Saffrage Association will be held in Des 
Moines on the 4th and 5th of December, 1890. 


AID FOR SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association 
asks its friends to assist in replenishing its 
treasury. Any sum which you may contribute 
will be carefully used in inculcating the doctrine 
that “just governments derive their powers from 
the consent of the governed,” and that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” The ulti- 
mate aim of our Association is the establishment 
of @ “government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.”’ ‘ 

Mary Grew, President, 
1312 Filbert St , Philadelphia. 


JANE CAMPBELL, . 
Harrier Purvis, { Seretartes. 








THE LESSON OF NEW YORK. 


If the men in New York who sought 
without avail to save the city from the mis- 
rule of Tammany will now undertake to 
secure municipal suffrage for the women 
who did what they could, but at infinite 
disadvantage because they had no votes, 
the result another time may be on the side 
of good government. It was votes that 
were needed. But the women had no 
votes. Now let the influential women 
who sent out the earnest appeal that so 
many other women gladly signed, go be- 
fore the next legislature at Albany with a 
petition for municipal suffrage. With the 
ballot in their hands, they will be able to 
make their wishes for good government 


effective. L. &. 
~>+ 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


Young women of to-day can hardly real- 
ize the changes that have come about in 
the condition of women within a few dec- 
ades. The Yarmouth (Mass.) Register of 
a late date says that “it was a debatable 
question at the time of the Barnstable 
second centennial whether the men and 
women should be permitted to banquet to- 
gether on that memorable occasion.” The 
Register adds that in the records of the 
Yarmouth Society for Improvement in 
Useful Knowledge, which flourished there 
sixty years ago, is found the following 
illustrative entry, under the date of May 
17, 1830: “The resolution to admit ladies 
and boys as members of the society was 
postponed to next winter.” The records of 
the next winter do not give any further 
information on the subject, and we are 
therefore left in the dark as to the precise 
time when it was decided that the minds 
of the “‘ladies and boys” could be improved 
by useful knowledge in common with the 
men. 

The world moves. In both the fore- 
going cases, there would be no question 
about admitting womento-day. The strife 
over their admission to the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, to the Paris School of 
Fine Arts, and even to the sacred ballot- 
box, will seem equally strange to our de- 
scendants. L. 8. 





CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


From Huron | went southeast to Brook- 
ings. As if by magic, I passed from 
drought and scarcity to abundance. It 
seemed wonderful to walk through streets 
shaded by trees, and to see wagons laden 
with agricultural produce. In consequence 
of the unavoidable absence of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Will, no sufficient notice had been 
given, and I spoke to a small but inter- 
eated audience in the M. E. Church, Rev. 
Mr. Wheeler, the pastor, presiding. I 
wonder why it seems so difficult to get the 
voters to attend meetings in a church? It 
must be that they agree with Senator 
Ingalls that religion and politics have 
nothing incommon. Next day, on arrival 
at Watertown, I found no meeting ar- 
ranged, owing to a mistake in dates, and I 
spent the afternoon in unavailing efforts 
to repair theoversight. Finally, the ladies 


of the W. C. T. U. brought me an invita- | 


tion to address a church sociable, which I 
accepted reluctantly—the plan having been 
that I should hold an open-air meeting on 
the sidewalk, which is far preferable when 
a political object is to be attained. I had 
a small but successful meeting, Judge 
Thomas presiding. Mrs. George Williams, 
Mrs. H. R. Pease, Belle D. Rice, Frances 
P. Hopkins, George W. Case, and L. D. 
Lyon, editor of the Public Opinion, are 
earnest friends of the amendment. 
following day was spent in a long ride, 
partly by rail, but forty miles overland 
in going from Lake Preston to Madison. 
But for the expense, I should have felt 
more than repaid by seeing a very inter- 
esting country, diversified by extensive 
lake beds, now for the first time dry or 
shrunken into smal] dimensions by the five 
years ofdrought. But, either from season- 
able showers or from greater moisture in 
the soil, abundant stacks of grain en- 
livened the beautifal undulating landscape, 
while droves of horses and herds of cattle 
indicated farmers with thrift and capital. 
At Madison I was heartily welcomed and 
hospitably entertained, though the friends 
were fatigued by having just entertained 
the State convention of the W. C. T. U. 
In addition to my evening meeting, I had 
here the opportunity of saying a few words 
for woman suffrage to a convention of 
German Baptists representing both Dako- 
tas, Minnesota. and Iowa. They were a 
generous-hearted, devout body of men (no 
woman having ever yet been sent as dele- 
gate), and invited me to say a few words 
tothem. I reminded them that the Ger- 
man men had been commended by Tacitus 
2,000 years ago for consulting with their 
women on public affairs, and that the Bap- 
tists had always recognized woman suf- 
frage in the church. Their immigration 
to America was largely due to their aver- 
sion to the standing armies and military 
despotism of Europe, a system which 
never could prevail in this country if wom- 
en were made voters. The presiding offi- 
cer said that they sympathized with these 
views, and endorsed the principle. Atthe 
close of the meeting I distributed 200 
copies of ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator 
of Women.” At Sioux Falls, on the 25th 
inst., I found no meeting arranged, in con- 
sequence of an Independent Rally in Ger- 
mania Hall. But Mr. McLenon and Rev. 
Mr. Jordan, editor of the Journal, were 
equal to the emergency. A few inspiriug 
strains drew several hundred unterrified 
voters to a band-stand. The publisher of 
the Argus presided, and [ spoke for an hour 
with good effect. At Canton, next day, I 
had a hospitable reception and an excellent 
meeting, and reached Yankton on Satur- 
day. There I was met at the station by 
Mr. H. H. Smith, and carried to the com- 
fortable hotel of which he is the proprietor. 
Here I found our meeting postponed for 
an ‘Independent Barbacue,” which mon- 
opolized public attention. Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman was also here, guest of 
Mrs. King, the president of the Yankton 
W. C. T. U. Finding the Independents 
averse to dividing the time, Mrs. Chapman 
and I resolved to repeat the Sioux Falls 
tactics. Accordingly, after supper, Mr. 
Smith and Mrs. King carried us in a con- 
venient open carriage to the front of the 
post-office. A boy with the big sonorous 
hotel bell supplied the place of a brass 
band. At his vigorous ringing the clans 
gathered, and for an hour and a half we 
discoursed on the amendment. I first in- 
troduced Mrs. Chapman, who spoke with 
fire and animation, enlisting profound at- 
tention. She then introduced me, and [I 
made the best plea I was able. The 
Grand Army Hall on the following (Sun- 
day) evening was unable to hold the crowd 
that gathered to hear me, and the follow- 
ing Wednesday Mrs. Chapman had another 
successfal meeting at the same place. On 
Sunday morning I was driven by Mr. 
Smith to ‘‘Mission Hill,” a beautiful site 
on the bluffs overlooking the Missouri bot- 
toms, where Rev. Mr. Nichols has a Con- 
gregational church and parsonage. He is 
the right man in the right place, and is 
greatly beloved by the surrounding farm- 
ers and their families, who crowded the 
building, and gave me a cordial and sym 
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pathetic hearing. Mr. Nichols is a zealous 
friend of the woman suffrage amendment. 
On Monday, at Vermillion, I was the guest 
of Rev. Mr. Lyman and his wife. The 
meeting was not large, but excellent in 
quality. Next morning I visited the State 
University, and was kindly invited by 
President Gross to address the students in 
the chapel. In this fine institution there 
are some four hundred young men and 
women, from all parts of South Dakota, 
in about equal numbers, studying and re- 
citing together on terms of perfect equal- 
ity. A short railroad ride carried me next 
day to Elk Point, where my engagements 
terminated with an excellent meeting, 
although the Democrats were holding one 
at the same time in another hall. Here I 
was the guest of Rev. Joshua V. Himes, 
the Protestant Episcopal rector, a man 
eighty-five years old, who, sixty years 
ago, was a coadjutor of Mr. Garrison in 
Boston, and introduced George ‘Thompson 
at his first appearance in Julian Hall. 
With his kind and efficient wife, in a beau- 
tiful home on the outskirts of the town, 
widely known and beloved by all, Mr. 
Himes, with undiminished mental powers 
and excellent health, is passing serene and 
sunny years, still active and interested 
in every good work. I had met him at 
the woman suffrage and Republican con- 
ventions in Mitchell on my first arrival, 
and I said good-by to him and his wife as I 
left Sioux City, after visiting with them 
the wonderful ‘‘Corn Palace,” an immense 
building of fine architectural proportions, 
capable of holding ten thousand people, 
constructed entirely of corn. I left South 
Dakota with reluctance, to fulfil impera- 
tive business duties, feeling assured that 
with a sufficient hearing of the reasons for 
woman suffrage, the popular verdict would 
be in its favor. HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
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MECHANICS’ FAIR—WOMAN’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Will you come with me for a walk to the 
Woman’s Department of the Mechanics’ 
Fair? We will start from our own ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Rights” space, draped with the true 
woman suffrage color, the hue of the sun- 
shine, and crowned with the pictured pres- 
ence of our leaders. Opposite is the cosy 
corner occupied by the Woman’s Charity 
Club. It is a little bit of home in the 
midst of the bustle of the Fair; hand- 
somely furnished, with a wide lounge and 
comfortable chairs, to which the weary are 
always welcomed. Here the leaders of 
charitable work in Boston come, day after 
day, not only to invite the benevolent to 
contribute to their new hospital for wom- 
en, but to spread the glad news of help 
and shelter offered to women who may 
sorely need both. One woman who was 
passing by said: ‘*‘We now have a hospital 
in the town where [ live. We had needed 
one very much for a long time, but we 
could not establish one until the women 
took hold of it.” 

“The women took hold of it!” That is 
the secret which lies at the foundation of 
many of our great charities and reforms. 

Beside the Charity Club space is a large 
exhibit of oil paintings, including a hand- 
some screen by Mrs. J. A. Mongovan. In 
the corner is the Experimental Kitchen, 
soon to be in operation, and an exhibition 
of “Sloyd,” a feature of practical interest 
to teachers, whose attention is invited to 
the magazine on the subject, edited by 
Lars Ericsson. 

Passing along the front gallery, we no- 
tice the banner of the W. C. T. U., with 
its stirring motto, ‘‘For God and Home 
and Native Land.” Here the publications 
of the association are sold, and subscrip- 
tions taken. We pause at the flower-stand, 
where two young women of attractive 
presence arrange flowers which are sold in 
all parts of the building. One of them 
naively remarked, ‘This is the first money 
I ever earned in my life.” By the bright, 
earnest look of her face, we judged it 
would not be the last. 

On the wall with other exhibits, which 
space forbids us to mention. hangs a case 
of door-plates manufactured by a woman, 
and a large collection of desigis made by 
women for Prang & Co. 

At the office we find our efficient man- 
ager, Mrs. Marion A. McBride, and our gen- 
jal marshal, Mrs. Robinson. ‘*May their 
shadows never be less!’’ Adjoining the 
office is the exhibit of Limoges underglaze 
ceramics, by Mrs. E. A. Richardson, a fear- 
less advocate of the cause of woman. Be- 
side this artexhibit, arranged by a woman, 
how many more pretentious exhibitions 
seem crude and common! It is not an art 
gallery nora picture show, but rather a cor- 
ner of a drawing-room, where soft lights 
and harmonious colors blend into a subtle 
approach to ‘“‘the light that never was on 
sea or land.’”’ We foresee the day when 
these underglaze tiles, impervious to wind 
and weather, shall adorn the outside of our 
houses, ministering education and culture 
to the passers-by. 

In close proximity is the exhibition of 
the Woman’s Silk Culture Association. 
Opposite is the extensive collection of in- 











sects exhibited by Miss Mary F. Peirce. 
We have inspiring recollections of Miss 
Peirce as a teacher of many years’ expe- 
rience. Whatever she does is done well. 
Passing by several counters where per- 
fumes, lotions, and Christmas novelties 
made by women are exhibited, we find a 
fine assortment of garments manufactured 
by the Clifton Rubber Co., controlled by 
our faithful friend, Miss A. M. Lougee. 
At the end of the gallery, unbreakable 
dolls, made by Miss E. I. Bristol, attract 
the little folks. We also find artistic, 





healthful dresses by the Jenness-Miller | 


Co., and the celebrated Flynt waists and 
corsets. 
scription Bureau, where newspapers and 
magazines are supplied at club rates. Dur- 
ing the enforced absence of Miss E. S. 
Hatch, on account of illness, this is man- 
aged by Miss L. M. Hatch, assisted by 
Miss Kingsbury. Along this side of the 


Opposite is the National Sub- | 


gallery extends the bicycle track, where | 


Miss Clark, a student of physical culture, 
gives fine exhibitions of bicycle riding, 
every afternoon aud evening. Several 
systems of dress-cutting occupy space. 
Among them is the one invented by our 
friend and advocate, Mrs. B. A. Stearns. 
One woman exhibits a full course of medi- 
cines compounded by herself. Fish-scale 
jewelry, manicure preparations, abdom- 
inal and spinal supporters, rugs, millinery, 
decorative art work, crayon portraits, and 
household inventions occupy places. A 
combination folding crib and chair seems 
useful and convenient. The broom-clasp, 


invented by a woman, is a serviceable lit- 
One woman who started in | 


tle article. 
she blueing business by making and selling 
a few bottles, now supplies many leading 
stores and hotels. 

Miss M. G. Barbour exhibits a combined 
folding, ironing, and cooking-table, a pie 
and baking-lifter, a toaster, and other 
household conveniences invented by her- 
self. 

‘*‘What is this?’ we ask. ‘Oh, that is 
for cleaning out corners,” replies Miss 
Barbour. Only a woman would think of 
“cleaning out corners.”” One woman ex- 
plains how she has perfected the corsets 
manufactured by a man, because their suc- 
cess depends upon each one being fitted 
to the form. 

We retrace our steps and view the oppo- 
site side. Here are garments made from 
cloth spun and woven by the mother of 
Lars Ericsson, in Sweden, and a renowned 
crazy quilt. Opposite the elevator, Mrs. 
H. Goodwin sells her wonderful cooking 
measures, by which cake-making becomes 
a successful mathematical problem. The 
New York School of Technical Design, 
the South End Industrial School, the Bar- 
nard Memorial, and the Kindergarten Nor- 
mal School have varied and interesting ex- 
hibits. The King’s Daughters display a 
goodly collection of articles. Hand-painted 
china and needle-work occupy cases. The 
Young Idea and Woman’s Voice have spaces 
where subscriptions are taken and sample 
copies distributed. We had the pleasure 
of a conversation with Mrs. M. J. Brad- 
ford, of Claremont, N. H., a manufacturer 
of pure fruit-flavoring extracts, essences, 
bay rum, and perfumes. Mrs. Bradford 
isa bright, cheery woman of fine appear- 
ance, and readily gave us her experience 
in business. 

Our Shaker friends from Canterbury, 
N. H., have a varied assortment of goods. 
The exhibit of the Woman’s Department 
of the New England Farmer, unde: che 
superintendence of Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, 
attracts especial attention. Here a young 
girl gives a practical illustration of type- 
setting, and various kinds of woman's 
work are exhibited. The ‘Better than 
Gold Inhaler,” a preparation for cleaning 
gloves, art scale work, and pure grape- 
juice, non-alcoholic, all manufactured or 
invented by women, occupy places. Mrs. 
A. M. Bowers, of Newark. N. J., exhibits 
the novelette cottages and children’s play- 
houses, manufactured by her husband. 

We return to our own space. One motto 
attracts the attention of all who pass. It 
is the Spanish proverb, ‘“‘An ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of clergy.” We 
heard only one unfavorable criticism 
uponit. Many commended it, and several 
copied it in their note-books. One work- 
ing-woman, a foreigner, gazed long and 
earnestly upon the portraits. ‘Those are 
the big minds,” she said, ‘who talk to us 
about our political duties.”” She asked 
some questions,and added: ‘‘Many people 
talk against these things, but they shall 
never do it before me again.” 

An intelligent workingman said: ‘I be- 
lieve in this. The men do not give women 
a fair chance. Let them try woman suf- 
frage.” 

The limits of this article do not permit 
us to describe or even mention all the 
good things exhibited in.the Woman’s De- 
partment; but enough has been said to 
show that women have made great prog- 
ress since the first exhibition of the Asso- 
ciation in 1837, when, of the 262 exhibits 
made by women, onlyjone—Dunstable bon- 


nets—represented any commercial value. 
M. E. 8. C. 








LETTER FROM MRS. JOHNS 


EN ROUTE IN DAKOTA. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Only a few days now, and this sus- 
pense and strain will be over. I have had 
good meetings nearly always. At High- 
more the rain cut down our attendance, 
but the court room was pretty well filled, 
and the gathering had the feature with- 
out which an audience is intolerable to 
me, —it comprised a good sprinkling of 
opponents. At St. Lawrence I was met 
by Mr. Bush, who drove me ten miles into 
the country to his comfortable home on a 
beautiful farm. He had borrowed for me 
a man’s fur overcoat. Enveloped in this 
from head to foot, and with a blizzard 
cap on, I looked more like a polar bear 
than like my inoffensive self; but I reached 
my destination as warm as a kitten. A 
short drive in the evening brought us to a 
school-house, packed full of people, on 
whom I inflicted along speech. Some con- 
verts were reported. Then I returned to 
a refreshing sleep. This last was probably 
owing to the fact that I had had that day 
‘‘a nose-full of air,” as Miss Anthony ex- 
presses it. Vigorous mortal that she is, 
she cannot help having a great contempt 
for the lesser power of endurance of some 
of us, and at the same time she would like 
to shield us from the hardships. She took 
the work in a hard non-railroad district 
for herself, and, when remonstrated with, 
replied: ‘Oh, I must dothis. The girls 
can’t stand it.”” So she, a marvel of per- 
sistence and strength, travelled the hard 
road herself, that we, the later comers, 
might take the easier lines. In the morn- 
ing we had a ten-mile drive to a county 
church, where I addressed the assembled 
congregation, and then good Mrs. Bowie 
took me home to dinner, and sent her hus- 
band to take me the eight miles to a little 
village, where the church was filled to 
overflowing. Here, after the lecture, a 
‘*sinner” confessed conversion. He had 
held out long against all persuasion and 
argument, but that day’s address had 
proved the last straw. He yielded fully 
and gracefully, and I took off my badge 
and pinned it on his lapel, proud to do so. 
He is a young man of considerable influ- 
ence, and is an acquisition to our ranks. 

Mrs. Feree drove me, on Monday morn- 
ing, the twenty-two miles to St. Lawrence, 
in time for the trainto Huron. Herel had 
one hour to visit the dear friends at Head- 
quarters. This was my last stop ia Huron, 
and I grieved to say good-by to them, they 
have been so thoughtful and considerate 
all through the trying time of this cam- 
paign. Mr. Bailey, Mrs. Johnson, and 
Mrs. Wardall have spent months in that 
office, working early and late, without sal- 
ary, getting the blame of all that goes 
wroug, and rather stinted praise for the 
much that goes right, but containing them- 
selves, and possessing their souls in pa- 
tience to the end. Verily, their reward 
ought to be great, and the women of South 
Dakota should appreciate the worth of this 
work and reward it with thankful co- 
operation. 

That short hour was soon gone, and, like 
a veritable tramp, I had to ‘*move on.” 
My appointment that night was at Cavour, 
a pleasant little city of pleasant people, but 
too near Huron for me to have as large ar 
audience as could have been desired. The 
Melville-Cooper debate at Huron proved 
attractive enough to cut down my audi- 
ence. The political pot is boiling here at 
a great rate. Mrs. Fisher, who entertains 
all the speakers, and is the first in all re- 
forms, met me at the train, took me to her 
hospitable home, and made me comforta- 
ble. Our chairman was a pioneer seventy- 
eight years old. His prayer for our suc- 
cess strengthened my heartof hope. It is 
only once in a long time that we find a 
man who feels about our enfranchisement 
as wedo. Mr. Smith is such a man. 

I am full of hope for the adoption of 
the amendment. The tide of enthusiasm 
has been rising in the last three weeks, 
but we need more speakers. A Scandina- 
vian minister of talent and influence has 
been much needed in the field, but there 
was not money to set him at work, so the 
redoubtable Rev. Anna Shaw made her- 
self personally responsible for the money. 
and he is now at work. Nearly every- 
where the women are organizing to go to 
the polls on election day, and they will 
make more votes than the speakers will. 
They will take coffee, sandwiches and 
doughnuts, and go to the polling places 
and make a holiday of it. They will take 
the children, who will recite suffrage doc- 
trine and sing “Give the Ballot to the 
Mothers ;"’ and the men, we hope, will 
yield to these combined powers of persua- 
sion and vote for the woman-suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment, making South 
Dakota the second true republic in the 
United States. 

I wish our friends could see how these 
workers work. I wish they could witness 
Miss Anthony’s herculean labors, and 
consider her findncial burden. If money 
is not sent in faster, she must come out of 
this campaignindebt. Surely the friends 
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of this cause are not going to see her 
carry this load alone. Come to the rescue, 
friends. It is easier to give money than 
it is to give this labor. 

To-morrow I hope to meet Mrs. Chap- 
man, as our paths cross. I hear great 
praise of her valuable work, and her labor 
is given “without money and without 
price’—two months, that would be money 
to her elsewhere. 

Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw are in the 
Black Hills. We hear of monster meet- 
ings in which Aunt Susan’s unanswerable 
logic and Anna Shaw’s eloquence and wit 
have confounded the enemy. 

I am more and more convinced that 
women are not “‘too fragile to vote.” 
Here we are, speaking every night, and 
often twice a day, travelling every day 
but Sunday, speaking on Sundays too, 
and generally twice on Sundays, and 
I do not see that our strength is any 
more diminished than that of the political 
speakers with whom I have several times 
divided the time in my meetings. They 
do not speak on Sundays; we do. They 
have not been speaking steadily more than 
half as long as our women have, yet they 
are generally as hoarse as frogs, and com- 
plain of being ‘‘considerably tuckered 
out,” while not one of our women but is 
in pretty good voice, and most of them 
speaking in ringing tones. And now I 
must ‘‘move on.” The train is coming. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Nov. 5, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Yesterday, election day, in the after- 
noon I took a long walk through the city. 
There was a time when the papers used to 
advise women to stay indoors on election 
day. Nosuch advice was given this year, 
nor was itneeded. The streets were quiet, 
more quiet than usual. Women went about 
freely,—not in as large numbers as on an 
ordinary day, it is true, but they were to 
be seen everywhere, well dressed, well 
behaved, purses and parcels in hand, evi- 
dently busy about that shopping which is 
so large a part of every woman’s duty, for 
many stores were open, though not a few 
of the large establishments were closed, 
and, of course, all drinking saloons were 
shut up. 

Nowhere did I see any crowds of men, 
any disorder, or any drunkenness. To be 
sure, I only went through the respectable 
portions of the city. When away from 
home, in speaking of women’s voting in 
New York, people have often looked at me 
in horror. They seemed to imagine that 
while the voting of women would be rep- 
rehensible enough in country districts, it 
would be intolerable in the cities, always 
appearing to assume that any lady on go- 
ing to vote would be surrounded by a 
crowd of roughs, —as if all our voting 
were donein the slums. But I do not live 
in the slums, and I should not, therefore, 
vote in the slums. 

Indeed, yesterday it was difficult to find 
out where the polling-places were. The 
long lines of wooden booths for the distri- 
bution of ballots, around which men used 
to hang, have disappeared under the new 
law, and with them all excuse for any 
gathering of voters near the polls, so that 
only afew words on a modest placard at 
the door of some store, and the presence 
of a solitary policeman, indicated where 
the polls were. At one place, in a florist’s, 
ladies were buying flowers in the front of 
the shop, while men were voting in the 
rear. 

As we strolled on through the quiet, 
orderly streets, which did not have a work- 
a-day air, my companion said: ‘It seems 
like Sunday.” And soit did, for an almost 
Sabbath calm prevailed. Surely such good 
order as this new system of voting has in- 
troduced is one of the steps toward the 
day when it will be as usual for women to 
vote as to go to church. 

The Society for Political Study, of which 
Mrs. Carolyn F. Ober is president, is now 
meeting regularly every Tuesday evening, 
at the residence of Mrs. Alma Calder 
Johnston, 305 East 17th Street, and thither 
we wended our steps just before eight 
o’clock. The streets were still perfectly 
orderly and quiet, and there was a good 
attendance of lone women at the meeting, 
who had safely come, many of them, with- 
out escorts. As we went home, the boys 
had built bonfires on nearly every block, 








which cast a lurid light on groups of peo- | 


ple who were hilarious, but not disor- 
derly. 


| 


This morning’s papers have returns only | 


of the larger results of the elections. I 
can find no details of the vote for school 
commissioners, so that it is impossible yet 
to learn the fate of the women candidates. 

Two results of the contest in this city 
may be confidently affirmed : the first, that 


the peaceful and orderly voting under the | 


new system removes another objection to 
woman suffrage; the other, that the 
women who aided the People’s Municipal 
League, and who find their candidates de- 


feated, have had an excellent atueten 
in the comparative futility of the politica] 
efforts of non-voters. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
—_——_+oo—__—_—_——_ 
IN MEMORIAM. 


CONCORD, MAss., Oct. 22, 1890. 

Once more, death has entered among 
us and claimed one of our number for his 
own. Mr. JOHN BARRETTE, whose death 
this records, was called suddenly. ‘‘Heart 
failure,” which has become so familiar to 
us as a means of calling our friends home, 
claimed him as its victim on Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 19. He was well known in this 
community, living and dying in the home 
of his ancestors to the third generation. 
His wife, Julia Robbins Barrette, who has 
our heartfelt sympathy, is well known to 
many of the readers of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, having been identified with the 
cause of liberty from youth. She and her 
family being foremost in the grand work 
of abolishing African slavery, as was 
natural she early identified herself with 
the ‘‘woman’s cause.”’ She found a ready 
helper in her husband, who voiced her 
sentiments most heartily, and was always 
constant in his attendance with her at our 
league meetings. His funeral was held at 
the Unitarian church, on Wednesday, Oct. 
22, at 3 P. M., many of our prominent 
citizens being in attendance. The Rev. 
F. W. Holland and the pastor, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkley, officiated. A. H. B. 


> > a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Board of Lady Managers for the 
World’s Fair will meet at Chicago, Nov. 
19, to organize. 

The victory of ‘Tammany in New York 
is a very bad thing in itself, but it will 
have at least the good effect of making a 
great Many women want to vote. 

We have a few copies left of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL of Uct. 25, containing the 
report of the Woman’s Congress in 
Toronto. Price, five cents apiece. 

Read the excellent article from the New 
York Lvening Post, published elsewhere 
in this paper. It is significant that the 
Post, which has been in past years opposed 
to woman suffrage, now speaks out strong- 
ly in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women. 

The Court-House Commissioners of Bos- 
ton are making an extensive change in the 
part of the new building which is nearest 
completion, so as to meet the wishes of the 
Police Commissioners and the philanthro- 
pists with regard to the house of detention 
for women prisoners. 

The Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion is to hold its next annual meeting in 
the Old South Congregational Church, 
Boston, on Novy. 19 and 20. Mrs. Amelia 
S. Quinton is the president, Miss Helen 
R. Foote corresponding secretary, and 
Miss Anva Bennett treasurer. 

Dr. Sara L. Stoner, of Seneca, Kas., will 
fill engagements to lecture and organize, 
in the interest of the E. S. A. of the First 
District of Kansas. All persons interested 
are requested to make a special effort to 
secure Dr. Stoner for a lecture before the 
State meeting, Nov. 18, 19 and 20. 

The bill to incorporate the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association has been de- 
feated in the Legislature of that State. 
Congress granted papers of incorporation 
to the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association this year, and suffrage associ- 
ations in several States have secured in- 
corporation without difficulty. It is not 
easy to see why this customary privilege 
should be refused in Vermont, unless some 
technical obstacle stands in the way. 

Mr. Richard G. Moulton, from England, 
will lecture under the auspices of the New 
England Woman's Press Association in 
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OF 


Assets. 
Time Loans to Corporations..... $618,890.19 
Demand Loans to Corporations, 818,961.78 
Time Loans with Collaterals .... 1,340,225.00 
Demand Loans with Collaterals, 723,550.00 
444,119.11 





Notes of Individuals or Firms.. 





Miscell 56,845.51 

Expense Account.. 12 022.51 

Safe Deposit Vaults... 6,500.00 

Cash :— 

Tm Off C0... 602. cccccccccecccrcsceeseees 253,151.00 

In Banks .......... 817,627.83 
$5,091 ,892.93 

SUFFOLK, 88. ‘ 


him subscribed, is true. 
SUFFOLK, 88, 


FREDERICK L. AMES, 
HENRY 8. HOWE, 
HENRY R. BREED, 
HENRY C. WESTON, 


be true. 


Condition at “the Close of Business, Oct. 3lst, 1890, 


THE 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 


50 State Street, 
As reported to the Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks. 


Boston, 


hsomnsasmnannad 

Capital Stock .. -.81,000,000.00 
Surplus. . +  §00,000.00 
Earnings Undivided .. . : 35,095.56 
Interest Earned and Unearned.. 44,737.02 
Deposits Subject to Check ........ 3,501,460.35 
Certificates of Deposit............+. 10,600.00 

$5,091,892.93 





Boston, October 3lst, 1890. 


Personally appeared C. 8S. TUCKERMAN, Treasurer, and made oath that the foregoing statement by 
Before me, GEO. E. STICKNEY, Justice of the Peace. 


Boston, Nov. 3, 1890. 


Personally appeared, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., President, 
JOHN L. BREMER, 
LAURENCE MINOT, 
LUCIUS M, 
GEORGE F. FABYAN, 
GEORGE P. GARDNER, 
a majority of the directors of said corporation, and severally made oath that the books and records of said 
corporation indicate the facts as above attested by their Treasurer, and that they believe said statement to 
Before me, GEORGE STICKNEY, Justice of the Peace. 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
STEPHEN M. WELD, 
WALTER M. HUNNEWELL, 


SARGENT, 








At the meeting of the Wheaton Semi- 
nary Club in this city to-day, the topic 
will be ‘‘Physical Culture for Women.” 
A paper on “Gymnasiums for Women” 
will be contributed by Miss D. M. Elliott, 
instructor in the Berkeley Ladies’ Gym- 
nasium of New York; a paper on “Vocal 
Culture” by Mrs. Gertrude Tucker Wil- 
cox, of Boston, and one on ‘Healthful 
Dress” by Mrs. H. M. Pierce, of Brookline, 


Mrs. B. D. Locke, of Haverhill, N. H., 
has given her beautiful residence, valued 
at $25,000, to the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home. It has been decided to accept the 
generous offer, provided an enabling act 
can be procured from the Legislature, 
which is necessary, owing to the charter 
of the insticution. ‘he buildings will be de- 
voted to a nursery, accommodating thirty- 
five to fifty, and will constitute a branch 
of the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home. 

Attorney-General Tabor, of New York, 
has given an opinion that ‘‘physical disa- 
bility” does not apply to people who can- 
not read or write from want of education, 
or who cannot prepare their ballots be- 
cause of being drunk. Such people, the 
opinion states, will not be allowed, there- 
fore, to take any one with them when they 
enter the polling booth to show them how 
to vote. But such men are the political 
superiors of women. 

The Dickens Carnival Bazaar, in aid of 
the Women’s E. and [. Union of this city, 
will open Monday evening in Music Hall, 
and continue through Thursday evening. 
On Friday evening and Saturday after- 
noon there will be tableaux of prominent 
scenes in Dickens’s books. Saturday even- 
ing, grand Dickens Costume Ball, to open 
with procession of Dickens characters, the 
same to be received by Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller. Noone should 
fail to see it. 

Miss Cora Stockham, of Illinois, editor 
of the Kindergarten, is spending a few 
weeks in this city. Mrs. Marion A. Mec- 
Bride invited the members of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association to 
meet Miss Stockham on Friday afternoon 
of last week, at the woman's department 
of the Mechanics’ Fair. This week she 
has been given a reception by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, of Chauncy Hall. A number 
of prominent kindergartners assembled 
to meet her. Miss Stockham is a daughter 
of Dr. Alice B. Stockham. 

For the long evenings at home, no par- 
lor game for the family seems to hold and 





Chickering Hall, in this city, the evenings 
of November 28, December 2, 5, 9, and 12. | 
The lectures will probably be upon the fol- | 
lowing subjects : ‘Robert Browning's ‘Cal- | 
iban upon Setebos;’” ‘‘Ballad Poetry ;» 
“The Old-fashioned Version of Faust;’’ 


“The Humor of Ben Jonson; **Macbeth; | 
Does Shakespeare believe in Ghosts?” | 
Course tickets will be $5. Subscription | 


lists are open at Chickering Hall, Williams | 
and Everett's Art Gallery and The Old 
Corner Book Store. Single tickets will be | 
on sale the weeks of the lectures. | 


increase its popularity like ‘‘Politics: or, 
the Race for the Presidency.” A new 
edition of this household favorite is now 
ready, and its publishers offer to every 
person who buys a copy of ita chance to 
win $100 in a competitive contest, in which 
any bright grammar school boy or girl 
will stand a good chance of winning. This 
game is the bright invention of a Boston 
woman—Mrs. James W. Clarke, wife of 
the Boston Globe's leading editorial writer. 
Its remarkable success is another testi- 
mony to woman’s inventive faculty. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





Rol 


Baking 
Powder 


The Normal School department of the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at 40 Berkeley Street, offers new 
attractions this year to young women. 
Classes in Educational Sewing, clay- 
modelling, Sloyd, and wood-carving are 
now forming, the latter under the man- 
agement of Mr. Karl A. Rydingsvard. 
This new accomplishment and industry 
affords light and remunerative employ- 
ment, and is rapidly growing in favor. 
Evening classes in Sloyd and clay-model- 
ling are also forming. These branches af- 
ford an excellent preparatory training for 
specialists in wood-carving. Saturday 
classes for children are becoming popular. 

2 o-—___ ———__ 

Houiis Street THEATRE. —Nothing more en- 
joyable has been seen in this country in a genera- 
tion than the Liliputians’ entertainment at the 
Hollis Street Theatre. The little people are 
artists who delight the most b/asé theatre patrons. 
Mr. Franz Ebert, as Puck, who sports through 
the merry scenes in a half-dozen costumes, is a 
veritable Coquelio in miaiaturs. His fac‘al ex- 
pressions are of the drollest sort, and he calls 
out shouts of Jaughter. Miss Selma Gorner, as 


scenes, and her German is a delight to the ear. 
All the rest of the little people are excellent in | 
their lines, and are shown in strong contrast by | 
the big men and women in the other roles. The 
trick scenes are worked very clever.y, the danc- 
ing is good and the music bright and pleasiog 





GLone THEATRE.—The “Grand Dachess” has 
proved a great success at the Globe Theatre this 
week, and the Casino company has won applause 
at all its appearances. No production of this 
Offenbach opera here has approached the spec- 
tacular splendor with which Manager Aronson 
has surrounded his people Miss Darvi'le’s abil- 
ities are specially prominent in the title réle, 
and her admirable vocal abilities have won her 
many recalls. Mr Fred Solomon gives capital 
support as Baron Puck, and the cast otherwise 
is remarkably good. The audiences have been 
crowded, and the opera wiil, without question, 
bring the engagement of the company to a 
brilliant ending on the 15th inst. 








GIOVE Store 


TREMONTST. 


86 
 Besien. 
WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS 


RUS SOCIETIES and all MUSICAL 
SESOCLATIONS will do well to send for lists aud 
catalogues of our Chorus, Antbem or Glee Books, 
Church Music Books, Singiog-Class Books, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Quartets, Chorais, Octavo Piece, &c., &. 


JEHOVAH’S PRAISE, ($1, or $9 doz.) Emerson, 

Is a large, first-class Church Music Book, full of 
the best Metrical Tunes. Anthems and Singing- 
Class Eiemeuts and Muric. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANT HaEMs, (80 cts., $7.20 
aduz) GA pe | ae ed AND ‘SELECTED 





ENCES, ‘(80 ets., or 
$7 0 per coz.) SANTORAL, ($1, or $9'doz.) Palmer 


aud Trowbridge, 

Are new and \horough!y good books. 
CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS, ($1, or $9 per doz ) 
EyyRecw'’s CONCERT SELECTIONS, ($1, 
Are excellent for Conventions, 


For the Children’s Christmas : 


Caught Napping. (30 cts., $3 perdoz) Lewis. 

Mary’s Stocking, (20 cts., ‘or $18) duz}) Shogren. 

Jingle elis, (30 cts , $8 per di z.) , sane 

King Winter, 3 cte.. $4 per a 

Xmas at the Kerchicfe, '30c. $1 80 doz.) Lewis, 

Christmas Gifc (1) cts.. $1.80 percoz) Rosabel. 
Kingdom of Mother Goose, 2 cts , $2 28 doz.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


IsaAc B. Ricu, Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Nov. 10, 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK, 
THE IMMENSE 


_ LILIPUTIAN 


OPERA AND SPECTACULAR 
COMEDY COMPANY. 


The ten smailest actors of the world, from 18 to 
43 years of age, and from 28 to 38 inches tal). 


100 — ARTISTS — 100 
Presenting the Grand Spectacular Comedy-Drama, 
WITH CHORUS AND BALLET, 


~The Pupil in Magic. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
AT 2 O'CLOCK, 











Nov. 17— MISS AGNES HUNTINGTON, in 
“*PAUL JONES.” 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR. JOHN STETSON. 


Commencing Monday, NOV. 10, 


LAST WEEK OF THE 


GRAND DUCHESS 


And Farewell Performances by 


RUDOLPH ARONSON’S 
Comic Opera Company, 


FROM THE NEW YORK CASINO. 
Evenings at 7.45. 








Next Attraction, Commencing Monday, Nov. 17— 
FRANCIS WILSON and Company in the Great 
Operetta, THE MERRY MONARO. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Week of Nov. 10-15, 1890, 
A GRAND 


DICKENS CARNIVAL 


IN AID OF 








THE WOMEN’S 


| Educational and Industrial Union 


Fritz, the hero, shares the honors in the comedy | 


re ofa 
Bazaar, EN ‘ Bazaar, 
Tateons, En Tabigous. 


| Be 4 wer 10. ee P. M. 
BAZAAR, md ov. 13, at 2 10 P. M. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


pete Evening, Nov. 14, at 
| TABLEAUX, 4 iy gee Sa farday’ Matinee 
BALL, Saturday "Rraniee, Nov. 15, at 8.30 
710K ETS NOW ON,SALE. 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, is show- 
ing a fine assortment of 


GLOVES 


AT HER NEW STORE, 


44 Temple Place, 


| For Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 


dren, and we advise you to exam- 
ine them, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.'S 


NEW BOOKS 





Over the Teacups. 
By OLIver Wenpe1l, Hoimes. 12mo, uni- 
form with Holmes’s Works, gilt top, $1.50; 
also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Lyrics for a Lute. 
By Frank DempsTeR SHERMAN, author of 
‘‘Madrigals and Catches,’’ etc. 18mo, cloth or 
parchment-paper, $1.00 


A Ward of the Golden Gate. 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


Essays in Philosophy: Old and 
New. 
By WitiiaM Kwnicxt, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland. l6mo, $1 25. 


Thoreau’s Thoughts. 
Selections from the Writings of Henry D. 
TuHoREAv. Edited by 4.G.0.Biaxe. With 
a full Bibliography of Thoreau’s Writings. 
18mo, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0, 


BOSTON. 
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For tne Woman's Journal. 
THE MYSTIC VOYAGE. 


BY JOSEPHINE K. RENRY. 


Oh, what is this trust, this mission of life 
That Heaven has placed in mortality’s keeping? 
There is nothing but mystery in warp and in woof; 
We take up Fate’s sickle and go out to the reaping. 


The Past is a ghost that through memory haunts us; 

The Future is a phantom on Time’s shore ever 
shifting ; 

The Present is a quicksand, that sinks as we reach it, 

Then glides to Eternity, and leaves us but drifting. 


‘The children of earth wear a look in their faces 
That asks in mute eloquence, by language uneaid, 

From whence, and whither ? yet no answer is given ; 
The secret is as sealed as the lips of our dead. 


What is our duty on this ship we call Mystic, 
Sailing on ocean so trackless and wild? 

Shall we toil at the ropes in search of a harbor, 
Or sleep ’mid the storms, like a tired, trusting 

child? 

The prince and the waif, the bishop and layman, 
Are compassiess pilgrims on this unknown gea ; 

The sage and the infant, the king and the subject, 
Have all searched in vain for the mystical key. 


Whate’er the design of this strange existence, 
We are all on the plain, and cannot scale the 
heights ; 
For men and for women, for servant and master, 
In solving life’s problem, all have “equal rights.” 
Versailles, Ky. 








BY J.G. WHITTIER. 


And I went into the Vale of Beavor, and as I went 
oy 


I preached repentance to the 
el by the fire, a great came over 
peg Ye bay ‘And it was said: 
All things come by Nature; and the Elements and 
" I sat still and let 
Datens, o Bring hope erese tn Se, and o tree Voice 
which said: ¢ isa living God who made ali 

s. And immediately the cloud and the tempta- 


tion vanished, and Life rose over all, and my heart 
was glad, and I praised the Living God.—Journal of 
George Foz. 


Still, as of old, in Beavor’s Vale, 
O man of God! our hope and faith 
The elements and stars assail, 
And the awed spirit holds its breath, 
Blown over by the wind of death. 


Takes Nature thought for such as we, 
What place her human atom fills, 

The weed-drift of her careless sea, 
The mist on her unheeding hills? 
What recks she of our helpless wills? 


Strange god of Force, with fear, not love, 
Its trembling worshipper! Can prayer 
Reach the shut ear of Fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare? 
What doth the cosmic Vastness care? 
In vain to this dread Unconcern 
For the All-Father’s love we look ; 
In vain, in quest of it, we turn 
The storied leaves of Nature's book, 
The prints her rocky tablets took. 
i pray for faith, I long to trust, 
I listen with my heart, and hear 
A Voice without a sound: ‘Be just, 
Be true, be » revere 
The Word within thee: God is near! 
“A light to sky and earth unknown 
Pales all their lights; a mightier force 
Than theirs the powers of Nature own, 
And, to its goal as at its source, 
His Spirit moves the Universe. 
“*Believe and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through all occasions and events, 
His wise, paternal purpose runs; 
The darkness of His providence 
Ie star-lit with benign intents.” 


O joy supreme! I know the Voice 
Like none beside on earth or sea; 
Yea, more, O soul of mine, rejoice, 
By all that He requires of me, 
I know what God himself must be. 
No picture to my aid I call, 
I shape no image in my prayer; 
I only know in Him is all 
Of life, light, beauty everywhere, 
Eternal Goodness here and there! 
I know He is, and what He is, 
Whose one great purpose is the good 
Of ali. J rest my soul on His 
Immortal Love and Fatherhood ; 
And trust Him, as hie children should. 


Not less that His restraining hand 
Is on our selfish seekings laid, 
And, shorn of words and works, we stand 
Of vain illusion disarrayed, 
The richer for our losses made. 


I fear no more. The clouded face 

Of Nature smiles; through all her things 
Of time and space and sense I trace 

The moving of the Spirit’s wings, 

And hear the song.of hope she sings. 


«++ 
oe 


A PAIR BASKET-SELLER. 


‘“*Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Gibson, 
slowly and emphatically. ‘What will 
happen next? There was the eclipse on 
Wednesday night, and the earthquake 
shock a week ago, and Jane Ann Shorey’s 
runaway match with Phil Parkinson last 
night; and I swan to gracious if here don’t 
come along Emma Ellis, ridin’ on top of a 
load o’ willer ware, jest for all the world 
as if she was a man!” 

‘Don’t you want to buy a clothes-basket, 
Mrs. Gibson?” called out Emma Ellis’s 
clear soprano voice, as the sturdy sorrel 
pony came to a pause in front of the 
painted garden fence, where the young 
quinces were just beginning to assume 
shape and form among the downy green 
leaves. 

‘*A clothes-basket?” repeated Mrs. Gib- 
son. ‘*That’s just exactly what I do want. 
Gotany good substantial ones, with bars 
0’ wood across the bottom to strengthen 
’em?” 

By way of answer, Emma Ellis swung 
down a solid-looking willow receptacle, 
springing after it herself, and a lively dis- 
cussion ensued. 








| Goin’ into the peddlin’ business, eh?” 


said Mrs. Gibson. 

**Well, I thought I'd see how I liked it,” 
Emma answered, with a cheery, good-hu- 
mored laugh. ‘‘Do you like the basket? 
I have some capital easy rockers for the 
old grandmother here, and a doll cradle 
that will exactly suit the baby; and as for 
work-baskets—” 

And she made a triumphant motion of 
her hand that expressed marvels. 

‘*Well, I’d like ’em all,” said good Mrs. 
Gibson, ‘but I don’t feel able to buy noth- 
in’ but the basket this morning. Sellin’ 
on commission, eh ?”’ 

‘*“No—out and out. Let me see; you 
want two dollars and nineteen cents 
change, do you?” 

And Miss Ellis opened her flat leather 
pocketbook and counted out the money in 
true business-like fashion. 

‘*Well—I—never!” repeated Mrs. Gib- 
son, staring after the cloud of dust that 
followed the load of willow-ware in its 
progress down the street. 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter?” said Charles 
Borden, who had just stopped at the gate 
to see if he could borrow Farmer Gibson’s 
mowing-machine for the morrow. 

“It’s Emma Ellis,” said Mrs. Gibson, 
‘sdrivin’ a load o’ willer-ware, and sellin’ 
baskets and hampers and things.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” cried Borden. 

“T jest bought this ’ere clothes-basket of 
her!” declared Mrs. Gibson. ‘“‘I tell ye 
what, Charley Borden, she’s been disap- 
pointed in her deestrick school, and the 
squire, he must have come plumb up agin 
a snag in the marble-mantel business, and 
as sure as you live Emma’s got to earn her 
own livin’, with all them genteel ways and 
piano lessons and crayon picters o’ hern. 
My! What a come-down it is for that 
family! I don’t see how Emmu can be so 
chirk about it. Where’s that Borden fel- 
low ?” she cried, staring abouther. ‘‘Gra- 
cious me, if he aint cut across the medder! 
I guess most likely he’s seen Gibson there.” 

And Mra. Gibson tied on a green-checked 
sun-bonnet and ran down the street to 
Mrs. Dalrymple to tell the news. 

‘Serves ’em right!” said Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple. A family o’ regular-goin’ upstarts! 
{ never did take no stock in Emma Ellis.” 

‘*Your son Oliver did, though,” chuckled 
Mrs. Gibson with a meaning glance. 

‘That aint neither here nor there,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, Sharply. ‘‘Oliver aint 
goin’ to squander on no girl the money 
that his father laid up, unless she’s a real 
savin’, hard-workin’ creetur, as will know 
how to take care of it.” 

“There she is now!” said Mrs. Gibson. 
““Stoppin’ here!” 

‘“*No-0-0!” bawled Mrs. 
opening the window a mere crack. 
don’t want nothin’. No, I say!” 

Emma Ellis smiled to herself as she 
drove on, stopping next at the Borden 
farmstead, where, strange as it may ap- 
pear, Borden himself had already arrived 
by means of the short-cut across the Gib- 
son meadows. 

‘Oh, is it you, Mr. Borden?” she asked, 
carelessly. ‘‘Won’t you ask your sister if 
she requires anything ia my way this 
morning?” 

**But, Miss Ellis, what does this mean ?”’ 
exclaimed the amazed young farmer. 

“Tt means—willow-ware,” Emma an- 
swered, composedly. 

‘*Has anything happened?” 

“Things are always. happening,” said 
Emma, reaching across the load for a par- 
ticularly pretty market-basket. ‘‘I think 
she will like this, Mr. Borden.” 

**I’ll buy it for her,” said Charley, reck- 
lessly. 

‘‘And a scrap-basket shaped like a little 
barrel, don’t you see,” persisted Emma, 
‘for your own room? It’s cheap—only a 
dollar.” 

‘“I’ll buy that too,” said Charles Borden. 
‘“‘And this hamper, and this pair of little 
baskets for Kate’s boys to go blackberry- 
ing with, and—” 

“Oh, stop, stop!” merrily cried Emma. 
**You mustn’t buy all my stock in trade, 
or I shall have nothing left for anybody 
else.”’ 

“Oh, but I really want that big rocker 
for the porch,” persisted Mr. Borden. 
‘“That’s a necessity.” 

“The big rocker, then,” said Emma, 
half laughing; ‘but beyond that, abso- 
lutely nothing more.” 

‘*But you’ll promise me one thing?” 

“It depends very much upon what it is.” 

“If you have anything left unsold at the 
end of your trip, you’ll give me a chance?” 
said Charlie, imploringly. ‘*Wicker-goods 
always come handy, you know.” 

Emma only laughed, and touched up 
the old horse. 

‘*T make no promises,” said she. 

That day on the high seat among the 
baskets and rockers, the wash-tubs and 
clothes-horses, to Emma Ellis was quite a 
new experience. The chaffering at shady 
farm-house doors with busy housewives, 
the coun of change, the discussion of 
qualities, and the persistent standing up 


Dalrymple, 
“We 


| against the general disposition to beat 





down prices and haggle for odd cents, the 
various views of human life which she 
now obtained for the first time from her 
aerial perch, the odd sensation of being 
“in trade,” the consciousness that she was 
looked upon with pity by some of her 
friends, and scorn by others—it was alto- 
gether a strange conglomeration of feel- 
ings. 

Toward the close of the day’s work, as 
she was returning home with her wagon- 
load considerably depleted, and her purse 
somewhat better furnished than it had 
been, she chanced to come face to face 
with handsome Oliver Dalrymple, trotting 
along on the Morgan mare which once 
had been the pride of the elder Dalrym- 
ple’s heart. She looked him full in the 
face. He seemed absorbed in the knot on 
the end of his whip-lash, and never even 
looked her way. 

“So!” she said to herself; ‘“‘sets the 
wind that way? Mr. Dalrymple does not 
seem to approve of this new enterprise of 
mine. Well, I’m sorry, but I can’t help it. 
Charley Borden, now, views things in an 
entirely different way.” 

And she smiled a little as she saw, lean- 
ing anxiously over the gate beyond, the 
stalwart figure of the young farmer. 

‘*Miss Ellis!” he uttered pleadingly. 

“I'm sure you can’t want to buy any 
more willow-ware,” said Emma, checking 
her horse. ‘There can’t be room for it in 
the house.” 

“No; but won’t you let me put the 
horse in the stable, or drive it home for 
you, while you come in to tea? Alice will 
be delighted to see you. And you must 
be so tired!” urged he. 

Emma thought a moment, and as she 
reflected how refreshing a cup of hot tea 
would be, Alice Borden put her curly head 
out of the window. 

“Do come, Emma!” she cried. ‘‘We’ll 
have waffles and maple syrup and broiled 
chickens; and I’ve ever so many things to 
tell you.” 

And Emma capitulated. 

But as Charley Borden helped her down 
from her high seat, he stood a minute 
holding both her hands in his. 

‘*Emma,” said he, ‘*I know I’ve no busi- 
ness to speak so abruptly, but I can’t help 
it. I don’t know why you are doing this 
thing, but if it is to earn money, let me 
earn it for you, Emma—give me the right 
to doit. I’m only a farmer, but I’ve got 
a nice place here, and I can keep you like 
a lady. And I love you, Emma! I’ve 
loved you well and truly this many and 
many aday. Now I’m not going to tease 
and bother you about this. Take time to 
make up your mind. I'll drive the old 
horse home, and then I'll take you back 
myself in the little buggy when you and 
Alice have had a good visit. And you 
can give me my answer when you please, 
and not before.” 

Emma broke from him and ran into the 
house, blushing, yet not displeased. 

Alice met her at the door. 

‘*Where is Charley?” said she. ‘Oh, 
going to take your load of willow-ware 
home? Now, Emma, tell me what this 
really means. Have you lost all your 
property ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘Are you going into trade?” 

“No.” 

‘“*You won’t answer me?” 

“No.” 

‘*Then,” laughed Alice Borden, ‘‘I’ll ask 
you no more questions. Hereafter I’m as 
dumb as an oyster. Now come in and 
help me dish up the chickens and waffles.” 

It was past eleven that night when 
Charley Borden brought Emma Ellis home 
to the old house, where the squire was 
nodding over his evening paper. 

‘““Well,” said he, viewing her over the 
edge of his spectacles, with a waggish 
twinkle in his clear blue eyes, ‘‘how did 
the thing work?” 

“First-rate, papa,” said Emma. “I 
sold twenty dollars’ worth—within a few 
cents. And Mr. Borden here was one of 
my best customers.” 

“Then,” said the squire, with a sigh of 
comic resignation, “I’ve lost my wager. 
You see, Borden, my girl wanted me to 
buy this stock of willow-ware, with the 
horse and wagon, to set old Miss Barhydt 
up in business; and I told her no woman 
would succeed in such an enterprise, let 
alone their being unwilling to undertake 
this sort of work. But Emma stuck to it 
that it could be done, and I was weak 
enough to wager the whole outfit that it 
couldn’t. So Emma declared she would 
prove it practically—and I didn’t think 
she had pluck enough; but, by jingo, she 
has! Yes, yes, Emma—you’ve beat me 
square and fair!” 

‘‘And Miss Barhydt is to have the out- 
fit of willow-ware!” cried Emma, joy- 





fully, clapping her hands, ‘‘and the horse | 


and wagon. 


Oh, Mr. Borden, you can’t | 


think what a nice old woman she is, nor | 
how anxious she is to earn a livelihood in | 


the open air like this! And now you 
know,” with the archest and most be- 
witching of glances, ‘Show it came to pass 
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that I was peddling willow baskets around | 
the country. Wouldn’t you have done it, 
if you had been |?” 

Young Dalrymple was in despair when 
he learned of Charles Borden’s engage- 
ment to the prettiest girl—and the richest 
girl—in the county. 

“But who was to suppose,” said he, 
“that she would take such an unaccount- 
able whim into her head ?”’ 

And Mrs. Gibson always declared that 
she never had a clothes-basket wear like 
the one she bought of Squire Ellis’s daugh- | 
ter.—Saturday Night. 


THIRTY THOUSAND WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The types made an extraordinary mis- 
take in seying that three thousand women 
voted at this year’s school elections in 
New York State, and that this number is 
larger than ever before. The number was 
doubtless more than ten times that. If 
but one woman had voted in each of our 
eleven thousand school elections in Au- 
gust, this would make nearly four times 
three thousand. But in Jamestown alone 
the number was over four hundred. 

What the types should have said was, 
that three thousand women voted in the 
one city of Binghamton, and that this is 
the largest vote ever cast by women in any 
one place in New York. In 1880, when 
women began voting, Binghamton had 
but a few score votes cast by women ; this 
great increase is a most hopeful sign. I 
have the figures for all the wards reported 
by Dr. Ida Louise Dildine. The Bing- 
hamton Daily Republican says the elec- 
tion, though warmly contested, was re- 
markable for quiet and respectability. 

These large feminine votes, in both 
Binghamton and Jamestown, prove that 
we should never concede anything to the 
enemy. In 1880, William B. Ruggles, an 
opponent of woman suffrage, who was 
then Assistant Attorney-General, induced 
his superior officer to sign an opinion that 
women could not vote, under the school 
suffrage law, at school elections in cities. 
This disheartened many friends. The un- 
dersigned, however, published a contrary 
opinion, maintained it, cro, ded women’s 
votes into the boxes at Alb _ y, and started 
the practice which has now settled the 
meaning of the law. He was charged 
with great hardihood in opposing an opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General, but, being 
himself a lawyer, and knowing his ground, 
he fought for his point, and carried it. 
The true way is, never to let your foes gain 
a point without a struggle. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


+ 
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A WISE GIRL. 


**You see how it is, my dear,” he said, 
taking her soft hand, which had never 
done very hard work, and patting it re- 
assuringly: “I’m poor—only a thousand 
a year, dear—and we shall have a struggle 
to get along at first—” 

**Y don’t mind that in the least,’’ she 
interrupted, stoutly, rubbing her cheek 
softly against his hand. 

‘“‘And,” he pursued, graciously having 
allowed her interruption, ‘‘we shall have 
to come down to strict economy. But if 
you can only manage as my mother does, 
we shall pull through nicely.” 

‘*And how does your mother manage, 
dear?” she asked, smiling—but very hap- 
pily—at the notion of the mother-in-law 
cropping out already. 

**1 don’t know,” replied the lover, radi- 
antly; ‘“‘but she always manages to have 
everything neat and cheerful, and some- 
thing delicious to eat—and she does it all 
herself, you know! So that we always 
get along beautifully, and make both ends 
meet, and father and I still have plenty of 
spending money. You see, when a wom- 
an is always hiring her laundry work 
done, and her gowns and bonnets made, 
and her scrubbing and stove-blacking 
done, and all that sort of thing—why, it 
just walks into a man’s income, and takes 
his breath away.” 

The young woman looked for a moment 
as if her breath was also inclined for a 
vacation; but she wisely concealed her 
dismay, and, being one of the stout- 
hearted of the earth, she determined to 
learn a few things of John’s mother, and 
so went to her for a long visit the next 
day. Upon the termination of this visit, 
one fine morning John received, to his 
blank amazement, a little package con- 
taining his engagement ring, accompanied 
by the following letter: 


**T have learned how your mother ‘man- 
ages,’ and I am going to explain it to 
pou: since you have confessed you didn’t 

ow. I find that she is a wife, a mother, 
a housekeeper, a business manager, a 
hired girl, a laundress, a seamstress, a 
mender and patcher, a dairy maid, a 
cook, a nurse, a kitchen gardener, and a 
general slave for a family of five. She 
works from five in the morning until ten 
at night; and [ almost wept when I kissed 
her hand, it was so hard and wrinkled, 
and corded, and unkissed. When I saw 
her polishing the stoves, carrying big 
buckets of water and great armfuls of 
wood, often splitting the latter, I asked 














her why John didn’t do such things for 
her. ‘Jobn!’ she repeated, ‘John!’— 
and she sat down with a perfectly dazed 
look, as if I had asked why the angels 
didn’t come down and scrub for her. 
‘Why—John’—she said in a trembling, 
bewildered way—‘he works in the office 
from nine until four o’clock, you know, 
and when he comes home he is very tired, 
or else—or else—he goes down-town.’ 
Now, | have become strongly imbued 
with the conviction that I do not care to 
be so good a ‘manager’ as your mother. 
If the wife must do all sorts of drudgery, 
so must the husband; if she must cook, 
he must carry the wood; if she must 
scrub, he must carry the water; if she 
must make butter, he must also milk the 
cows. You have allowed your mother to 
do everything, and all that you have to 
say of her is that she is an ‘excellent 
manager.’ I do not care for such a repu- 
tation, unless my husband earned the 
name also; and judging from your lack of 
consideration for your mother, I am quite 
sure that you are not the man I thought 
you were, or one whom I should care to 
marry. As the son is, the husband is, isa 
safe and happy rule to follow.” 


So the letter closed, and John pondered, 
and he is pondering yet.—Zlla Higginson. 





oo - ——_ 
MISS HINDMAN’S WORK IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 
A friend writing from South Dakota 


says: 

Miss Hindman’s work in South Dakota 
is and has been rare * marvellous. 
The week ending Oct. 11, Miss Hindman 
travelled in buggies and wagons 150 miles, 
and held seven meetings. All were well 
attended and successful. The people 
were anxious to have her remain another 
week, or go back after the 22d, but owing 
to the great demand for her in other 
places, it was impossible for her to com- 
ply. During the first week of the month 

ss Hindman rode twenty-six miles in 
the afternoon and spoke to a large audi- 
ence, the next day thirty miles and held 
two meetings. Every day she had one or 
two meetings, besides long drives. The 
amount of work this little woman has 
done would have killed the strongest man; 
as she spoke during the intense heat of 
the summer, and for weeks has spoken 
every night. Her meetings are always 
attended by the very best people, and in 
Springfield, on the evening of the 20th, 
she received an ovation. As a corre- 
spondent puts it: ‘The élite of the town 
turned out and took an intense interest in 
the cause.” This week Miss Hindman, 
with Rey. Olympia Brown, will hold six 
rallies. Miss Hindman writes a friend 
that she is overwhelmed with work. She 
spoke in Tyndall on Oct. 22 to a fine 
audience, although a few weeks ago the 
ye had decided that no meeting should 
be held there. The first rally will be 
there on Monday. Rev. Olympia Brown 
comes from Racine, Wis., to assist at these 
meetings.” 


42+ 
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KENTUCKY CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Madison County, 
vice-president of the Kentucky Equal 
Suffrage Association, has addressed a com- 
munication to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in session at Frankfort, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Elections : 

“The undersigned, being one of the 
sovereign people, a tax-paying, law-abid- 
ing, white, native-born citizen, prayeth 
your honorable body to be given in the 
new Constitution which you are assem- 
bled to frame, her fundamental right to 
self-government. And your petitioner 
appeals for herself and her sex, one-half 
of the adult people of Kentucky, that in 
the new Government they be no longer the 
only part of the citizens discriminated 
against and held subject to the will of the 
black and white men, the other part of 
the people. Your honorable member, 
Mr. Brents, reiterates that the funda- 
mental principles of this Government are 
that all men are created equal, and all just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; that the people are capable 
of self-government and have the t to 
choose their own officers, and it is incon- 
sistent with and in violation of these 
fundamental principles to proscribe or 
exclude any class of citizens, and the 
Hon. Mr. Hendrick says it is in recogni- 
tion of a principle as old as liberty itself 
that all power resides in the people. 
Believing these gentlemen to mean what 
clearly their language implies, logically 
and justly ar A can not deny to the wom- 
en, one-half the people of Kentucky, the 
equal right of self-government which they 
claim for themselves, the right to make 
the laws which govern our lives, liberty 
and the protection of our property. 
These rights we are now denied by the 
Constitution of 1849, and Kentucky has 
not a Republican form of government, but 
is an oligarchy of sex, the white and 
black men the sovereigns; women, white 
and black, the subjects. We are governed 
without our consent; taxed without rep- 
resentation; tried, condemned and pun- 
ished without a jury of our peers. Only 
disfranchised men are the legal peers of 
women. Your petitioner appeals to your 
sense of justice and right that you restore 
to her and her sex their God-given right 
to the same liberty that you claim for 
yourselves. The ballot being the primary 
right by which all other rights are pro- 
tected in a true republic, your petitioner 
ever prayeth for this, and our civil, politi- 
cal and religious liberty.” 


+++ 
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At the last meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Utah, Mrs. S. M. Kim- 
ball presided, and the speakers of the even- 
ing were Mrs. Kimball, Mrs. E. B. Wells, 
and Elias Morris. Woman suffrage and 
the battle for equal rights was discussed. 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Senate Journal. 
TINY TIM. 


BY 8. A. HENDERSON. 


Tiny Tim is a brisk little dog of the | 
blonde type. He may be found in Joliet, | 
Ill., at the home of Mrs. Horace Smith. 
The classic prefix to his Smith is of no con- 
sequence whatever to Tiny. He is not a 
conceited puppy, although, as everybody | 
knows, his ancestors came over in the | 
same beat with Noah from before the 
flood. 

His Smiths are the only Smiths in the 
world to him, and they measure up to all | 
his heart requires. He would be annoyed 
if Mr. Darwin should come around and try 
to claim kinship with him. 

As is common with dogs—and women— 
he abounds in those qualities that lend | 
grace to the soul. He is faithful, just, 
discreet, and full of love to his own. 
Love expressed, not hidden away. In fact, 
his little dogginess is always ready with 
some new device or surprise that keeps a 
stir going and saves the family from ever 
getting lonesome or out of sorts. 

He is a staunch prohibitionist, but has 
never felt it his duty to wade into the mud- 
dy pool of politics, taking his morals and 
reputation with him. 

Of woman suffrage he knew nothing, 
and so, when a vibration from the moan- 
ing of this mighty sea struck Joliet, his 
peaceful cushions felt it not. The intense 
soul of John Randolph once heard the 
tramp of the coming millions; but Tiny’s 
soul heard no such thing. 

Something was said that sounded like 
‘*Convention-Delegates,” but the terms, 
though imposing, had no meaning for his 
little noddle. 

It was the memorable fifth of November. 
Tiny’s coat had been washed and dried, 
but, as this had often been done before, it 
did not occur to him that something was 
about to happen. But something did. 

The bell rang, and two solitary, harm- 
less-looking strangersentered. They were 
fortified with the plea of having been sent. 

They seemed to be a long way from 
home, and Tiny could not imagine what 
they wanted in Joliet. He surmised, how- 
ever, that they craved food and shelter, 
and a place to curl up at night. He had 
often ‘helped receive” before, and had 
learned to reason from cause to effect. 
His practised eye furtively took their 
measure. He noted their meek faces and 
ditto manners, nor dreamed of dynamite 
disruption, or any special shock that would 
jar the whole world, nor once suspected 
that these were ‘‘Delegates.” 

The guests soon began to feel at home. 
They grew garrulous. They went out 
every day and every night, and always 
came back talking. They talked and 
talked, and worse still, they kept every- | 
body else talking. Nobody had time to 
play. Everybody wantedtotalk. In vain 
Tiny carried his rug and laid it at the feet 
of one and another, hoping they would 
pull it and start a romp with him. In vain 
he tried all his little arts and tricks to win 
the usual attention. The talk went on. 
They talked about how all the women 
went down to the convention three times 
a day and talked. 

In Tiny’s home-life he had always found 
‘*woman the chief ornament and provider,” 
and now, to hear about all this swarm of 
women away from home—he did not know 
what good was to come of it. 

“If our folks were like these, what 
would life be worth? Nocookies, no pan- 
cakes, no roast, no pudding, no bits of 
anything, no mistress, no cook!” And he 
coiled up on the rug with a guttural that 
sounded a trifle like profanity. 

Many words were used that he knew not 
the meaning of — tariff, enfranchisement, 
amelioration, home-protection, home-rule, | 
outlook. Now, “outlook” he knew all | 
about, and he thought that was good | 
enough already. Out back, where the | 
comforts of the kitchen only needed going 
for, and out front, where his best and dear- 
est came and went. ‘‘Home-protection” 
was all right, he guessed. ‘‘Home-rule” | 
he knew nothing about. He never had | 
had any. 

They talked about Lucy, from Boston, | 
with her sweet, rosy, peachy, apple- | 
dumplingy looks, her gracious ways and | 
her unparalleled talk. They taiked about | 
H. B. B., whose crown of glory reached | 
quite around under his chin; who was at 
once father, brother, uncle, friend, and 
monitor to the whole Convention; and 
who liked so to have Lucy talk first. 
They told how his face and hers shone 
with the immortal beauty born of a great 
truth in the soul. 

Tiny was speechless. He cared not a 
wag of his righteous tail for any of it. 
He thought pretty little Lucy better be at 
home knitting socks and getting ready for 
winter. As for H. B. B., if he had gone 
rabbit-hunting and brought home some- 
thing to eat, instead of coming off out 
here, it would have looked more like busi- 











| could not see him he would cry out, 


and alone! 


| fresh straw in the kennels, and getting 
| ready for the cold wave or first deep 
| snow? Who is knitting the rugs of pretty 


| an old quilt that hasn’t been washed since 


| which of the ——- gave her the more 
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ness. To go rabbit-hunting and take the | 
dogs along is the first duty of a man. | 
Dogs like to go. They feel better, and | 
caneat more. A little bird told me Prince | 


| Bismarck took his dog everywhere he | 


went, and every single minute when he 


‘*Vere ish mein hund?’—and yet here is 
H. B. B. a thousand miles from home— 


But the woman feature of the case hurt 
Tiny most. ‘*‘What are women for, any- 
way? If women don’t look after the | 
home, who will, I say? Who is piling 


red and blue, and making the soft cush- 
ions for tired dogs to stretch out on? 
Most likely some will be tucked away in 


last fleatime. Women ought to stay at 
home. Our folks do.” 

They told how Senator Castle wanted 
Kate, of Rockford, to be chairman of his 
committee, and how he stood up six feet 
and spread himself to exalt Miss Kate; 
but she would not have him talking that 
way about her, so she reached over and 
pulled his coat and made him hush. 

They talked about our queen, Elizabeth, 
and her graceful undulations as she came 
and went among the white and yellow 
drapings of the platform. And then all 
talked at once, as they told how Mary of 
Galva stood, like the tower of strength 
that she is, hearing the flood of reports, 
asking and answering questions, and 
giving all there was in her and of her to 
the work of that last session, when Eliza- 
beth sidled up to her, holding something 
behind her that Mary did not know about, 
and said, ‘‘See! here is a picture the con- 
vention offers you, because we love you, 
and because you have done so much for 
us!” It was too sudden for Mary. She 
was struck dumb. It was as bad as a sur- 
prise party. She tried to recover herself, 
but her strength was gone. Her eyes 
brimmed over, while little unseen elves 
gathered round her mouth and pulled it 
into a crooked, sweet shape, till she sobbed 
out, through tears and smiles, ‘‘Well, I 
believe you’ve just about broken my 
heart!” 

Any one wishing to know more about 
all this would better send for the WOMAN's 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass., the finest paper 
and the best educator in the world, being 
made up largely from the Bible and 
Webster’s Dictionary. 

Bloomington, Til. 


—*o+ 


HUMOROUS. 





Guest—I’m glad there’s a rope here in 
case of fire; but what is the idea of put- 
ting a Bible in the room in such a promi- 
nent position? Bell Boy—Dat am intended 
foh use, in case the fire am too far ad- 
vanced foh you to make yoh escape, sah. 


The Village Pastor to Bad Boy who has 
been swimming on Sunday--Johnny, you tell 
me you have been to Sunday school? The 
Bad Boy—Yes, sir. The Village Pastor 
But, Johnny, yoer hair is wet.—The Bad 
Boy—Yes, sir; it’s a Baptist Sunday 
school. 


Prosaic Party—Why, gracious me! Why 
on earth are you cutting off Rover’s ears? 
Philanthropic Ditto—My dear sir, I’m a 
lover of all animals. It is for his own 
good, and he knows it. Do you suppose 
that I, as a man and a Christian, could 
think of his going about in his present 
state, with the chance of his ears getting 
frost-bitten at any moment?— Harper's 
Bazar. 

A rather precocious infant had its chris- 
tening unfortunately deferred until it was 
able to talk. After the minister had 
dipped his fingers in the water, and made 
the sign of the cross on her forehead, the 
unawed child leaned down, and catching 
up the long sleeve of his white gown, 
wiped the water away, calmly remarking: 
‘*Baby’s face tlean. Don’t want wassin; 
dot it wassed ‘fore us tummed out!”— | 
Harper’s Bazar. 


A little peasant girl in Italy knitted a 
pair of stockings and sent them as a pres- 
ent to Queen Margherita. With char- | 
acteristic kindness the Queen sent the | 
little girl in return another pair of stock- | 
ings, one containing gold coin, the other 
bon-bons, and a note asking her to say 








“Dear Madam the Queen,” | 
wrote the child in reply; ‘IT have had 
nothing but trouble with the stockings. | 
My father took the one with the gold | 
pieces and my brother the one with the | 
sweets !”” 


pleasure. 





onNSONO| wiMEN) 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


HINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one ——. 
Dr. LS. Jonnson & Co. :—Itis sixty years since 

learned of this now celebrated re for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Fy 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked 7, Jou) I regard it ome of the and 
safest remedies that can found, used inte: 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Ba; . q 

Anodyne Liniment in the 
Every Mother ss for Croup, Colds, 

le, ses, Cram 
my ey cost a ite” Relieves Summer 


and Pains. 
ts like magic. Price, 35 cts. my 6 bot 
pay  eoresspel . 1.8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 








| permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 


JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, | MEDICAL REGISTER 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
We manufacture all 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all o 


becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” 


Pye | or stuffing for purposes, and where 


her material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


T LINING. 


ses to settle on the furn 


KNITTED CARP 
scarcely any dust 


softness. n one whole 


KNITTED PAE Re MATT ESSE 


or bunchy. 


The -_ Linin 
ture w 


that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
mn the carpet is swept. 
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KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


c and keep 


the 


KNITTED FILLED WATER: PROOF, MATTRESSES AND. BOAT CUSHIONS. 


€-preservers, and are to b 
are used in Hospi 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE A 


ttresses 


» where they are liable to be soiled. 


STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


ur years; protects the aN es than cur 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFIN 


ways receive 


KNITTED TTRESS P 
wire wi 


For hospital and domestic purposes 
FU 1 . . These, and all of our goods, have 
ING FO! commendation oF UR me TURE. them. . ’ 


DS. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
ithout mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 





R. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


Is sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial 
and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to 
make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, 
constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 

Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 
TRACT? 

We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 
any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. Do not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 
trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 


BY THE TIMELY USE OF 


Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. PORTER, Dealer in Groceries and Provisions, 40 
Eden 8t., Chelsea, Mass., writes :— 


Many years I suffered from Kidney Complaint, and 
spent a large sum of money on docto’s and medicines, 
otwithstanding this I got worse, and suffered extreme 
pole. I was advised to try Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Med- 
cines. I am glad to say their use have given me un- 
eupeates benefit. I can attead to my business without 
rouble. 





The tollowing Statement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mr. F. H, THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says :— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into my place of 
business and told me about Dr. Dam and his Vegetable 
medies. At that: ime my wife was a chrontc sufferer 
from sick Headaches and Dyspepsia. I paid out 
more than $1000 for doctors and medicines, bat she had 
been growing worse for ten years. I believed the 
statements made by the gentleman referred to, and 
thought if such cures been made in other it 
was my duty to give my wife another chance. She 
commenced using Dr. Dam’s Vegetabie Remedies, In 
six months she was COMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds. I will cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of theese facts to any one ing 
on me, 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W. DAvis, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., says:— 


After suffering for years with Rheumatism, and re- 
ceiving unsuccessful treatment the most distin- 
guished physicians in the United States, I was ful) 
cured by your Vegetabie Remedies. I was reliev 
after taking them three days, and in two months was 
well, and have never bad a touch of it since. This is 
the firs: winter f r three years that I have been able 
to attend to my business, 





Gu. PIANG \ 
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ADE MAY” 2 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF“ 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
(gat years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 








NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE | 
AND 

CHAPERON BUREAU, 
4 East 42d Street, | 
FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. | 
The NewYork——~ Lady Guides Provided at | 
LADIESGUIDE =—s_ short notice. | 
——- Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 
Board and Rooms for Per- | 
manent or Transient | 
Guests Recommended or | 
Secured in Hotels or first- | 
class Boarding Houses. 
Strangers met on arrival at | 
a __f™ Station, if desired 
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CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 


“ SPLENDID,” 


writes a New York lady. Another 
says, “I could not get along without 
m Tpere Form.” Said a young 

y. “L will fet a less expensive dress, 
but a ‘Form’ I will have, so as to save 
standing for my dressmaker, which 
tires me fearfully.” Another said, “I 
had no idea it could be so useful to 
me.” Send for circular, also see the 
new patent “Draping Form” at 
UFFORD & SON’S, 12 West Street 
Nothing equals it. Made to order 
exactly one’s form and size. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpule: 











Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘* Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
nd Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 


(forty-two different kinds) sent t-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wvitde, Woman's 








of this Food 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages o 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERA 

in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 


box is equ 

they dissolve most readily. 

Speakers will highly a 
WER 


ae PO 
CHILDREN will like them and the 
will find them a most delicious CONF’ ION. 


” OEDER'S 


EFINE) 





Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@- The nourishing and pneee. CTF 

wili es y be noticed in LMON- 
3 of CONSUMP-.- 
DEBILITY, and 


ce 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 
Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 


druggists. 





RaDERs A. FOOD WAPERS. 
tre e 

mis eqaal 2 Teasptonetul of our HOOK. 

Pure, and can be taken 
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| ye COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa 

| 7 pms 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 

| B St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full coll courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 

| 

| cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de e 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, 

machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 

particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 





| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft | 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appr ted. | 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. 
P led course, Lectures, Quizzes and 
ratory Work offer every 
tunity for advancement. The Hospi 
qeocely admit the students. 
on address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sara A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

iculars or Annual Announcement address the 

tary Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop ——— 
RO 


» Ill. 
F. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instro 
consists of a three years’ ied course of Didactic 
tical work in the Leb- 


Three 
Prac. 

















and Lectures and 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
° FEES. 

For OneOourse of Lectures........++sseeeses $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and 1M BAVANCE........eeceererseseceee 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-sssseseees 5 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 500 
Graduation Fee....ssccessseses sosseseeveves 80 00 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; ending May, 
1889. ree years’ course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., . 

Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
r) attention to NERVOUS, CATARRGLAT® 

INE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the t four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely lectic in her practice, also 
a oasoume Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 











DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey- Fitting Union 
Suite, Plain Merino Union Suite, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave, side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. 
12mo. 3560 pages. ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every r of the above Book we 
will send that »s Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIzE Dinners,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 














perfectly 
r by the Feeblest Person b 
y. Public Singers and 
reciate them for their re- 
HROAT troubles. 
wh - up 


n all 
10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 





LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 


Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Toe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cente per 


doz.; Superior W: Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
stent (nivers. Wine Hecns ant glese, elegant 
Cs) n rs. e linens 8, 
Sea ont china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 





T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


DEBATER’S GUIDE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Woman 8) 5 au rot “Free 


the 
Address the author, 146 way, New York. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Lincoln Buildivg, Union Square (Room 506), 
NEW YORK. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 
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WOMEN IN THE METHODIST | 
CONFERENCE. 


Rev. Dr. Pitblado, pastor.of the Asylum | 
Street M. E. Church, Hartford, Conn., 
lately preached an admirable sermon from 
the text Gen. 2: 18,—‘‘It is not good for 
man to be alone.” He said: 


In our discussion of this question, we 
want to be wisely conservative, fair, 
pee. practical, just, and progressive. 

is a restless age. People jostle each 
other in the rush and race as never before. 
The slow must be left behind, whether the 
rnnner be manorwoman. Amid the rush, 
we are feeling more and more that it is not 
good for man to be alone. That truth not 
only covers the home, but all spheres of 
life in which woman can take part 

The equality and dual headship ‘of man 
and woman is as old as the race. [tiga 

neric headship without regard to sex. 
fr is a headship over self. and over the 
lower creatures ‘‘Helpmeet’’ does not 
suggest woman's inferiority to man. It 
means corresponding to man—a counter- 
part to man. It means another self to 
complement the first self. We shall see 
that Paul would not teach anything in op- 
position to God’s idea. If he ever seems 
to, we must seek for some other meaning 
to his words. 


Now the age and the church are both 
saying : ‘‘We have acted long enough as if 
woman were inferior to man.” The im- 


ulse for her unfettering is in the blood of 

er sons, and in her own; sometimes in 
her husband’s. it is an age-tendency—a 
church tendency. Such tendencies cannot 
well -be barred back. They will take us 
with them, or leave us floundering in the 
dust of dead things. 

The Methodist Church is among the 
liberal and broad churches of the world. 
She has been ahead of other churches on 
this question. She began by saying, 
“Women may speak in meeting.” That 
was an awful innovation then. ‘The other 
’ churches were all against it. And to day 
she has women as class-leaders, stewards, 
Sunday school superintendents and trus- 
tees; and so a woman may be a member of 
quarterly conference. As such, she can 
sit in council upon ministerial candidates, 
and say, **Yes, he may be recommended 
to the annual conference,” or, ‘‘No, he is 
not the right one.” Now, look: Out of 
these meetings comes the annual confer- 
ence. So she helps to make the annual 
conference. 

Have you thought what a class-leader 
is’ He or she is a sub-pastor. In our de- 
nomination woman often stands at the 
fountain-head of the intellectual, ecclesi- 
astical, theological, and moral life of the 
church. What office is more important 
than that of Sunday school superintend- 
ent? Some women make the best superin- 
tendents inourchurch. Have you thought 
what a steward in our church is? It is to 
have financial authority and responsibility 
in the church. So some women rule over 
some men in that respect. If we should 
violate Paul’s statement in sending her to 
General Conference, we have violated it 
already. Now we musteither go back and 
turn her out of maoy offices, or else let 
her go forward. Wecan not stand still as 
a church. There is no stagpation in 
Methodism. ‘The door has been opened. 

We have conservative men among us. 
We need them. ‘They are the useful drags 
on the wheels of too large liberty, or wild 
radicalism. But we may be too heavy and 
slow for the progress of the church and of 
the age. They oppose this movement now 
because they fear it may be the entering 
wedge to awful things. ‘Do this,” they 
say, ‘‘and soon you may have women for 
pastors, women for elders and bishops, 
and even for the presidency.”” That sort 
of thing is so vague and lies so far in the 
to-morrow, that it is not worth much as an 
argument; dut great men make, it, never- | 
theless. lt isa mere bugaboo. When Dr. 
Butler opened a school for educating girls 
in India, they said: ‘‘ You will be educating 
cows next.” Women, then cows! They 
did not believe in educating girls, and they 
didn’t know what awful things might fol- 
low. We surely can do our present duty, 
and leave to-morrow with those who shall 
see it. Good men have opposed good re- 
forms. They fought the abolition of 
slavery, and quo Paul on their side. 
‘They “it the missionary cause. When 
Carey, in a large convention, spoke about 
going to India, one of them cried: ‘Sit 
down, young man; when God wants to 
convert India, he will do it.”’ To-day they 
fight the destruction of the liquor busi- 
ness, and quote Paul on their side. ‘To-day 
they fight the woman movement, and 
again quote Paul against it. Such men 
are always afraid of anything new. I[nno- 
vations they abhor; progress they doubt. 
Good men, though, good men! 


After an excellent review of the whole 
argument, Dr. Pitblado said in conclusion: 


That will be a grand day when a whole 
Christianity and a whole Republicanism 
join hands to lift the land. Our dream- 
souls may dream too gor, nouey in regard 
to that time, but we should like to try 
living under such circumstances. Even 
then, Paradise might not bloom and sing 
round the whole earth, but the people 
would be free,—free as they are not now 
free. It would be, not a cant freedom, but 
a nuine freedom. And men would 
realize, as they do not to-day, that happi- | 
ness comes from doing to others as we 
would have them do to us. Then men 
would feel that true superiority is not in 
sex, but in soul; that the sovereign thing 
in soul is love; that the sovereign things 
in love are sympathy, unselfishness, help- 
fulness, humility and equality. That 
would be the and. -side of earth, the crown- 
era of the world, the Christianity side of 
time. Amen. 


Dr. Pitblado’s church gave a majority | 
vote in favor of admitting women to the | 
General Conference. The two other M. E. 
churches in Hartford voted against it. 








Notice the advertisement of the Old Colony 
Trast Co., in another column. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. | 


SouTH Boston.—The City Point League 
held ite annual meeting on Wednes 
evening of last week, at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Baxter. Officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. E. F. Boland; 
vice-president, Miss E. C. Stuart; secre- | 
tary, Miss N. L. Craibe; treasurer, Mrs. 
C. M. Baxter. The evening was passed 
neg 0 in listening to recitations by 

iss Barbara Kelley, songs by Mrs. 
French, and an interesting paper, entitled 
“Student Life at the Annex,” by Miss 
Helen Stuart, the youngest member of the 
League—not yet a voter. In the discus- 
sion following, much information was 
gained of girl life at college. One of the 
pleasant features of the evening was the 
exhibition to the League of a beautiful 
and valuable Hungarian vase, intended 
for their absent president; also a book of 

ms and engravings, sent to her with a 
ind letter in which the members ex- 
pressed their appreciation of her services 
for the past year, their regret at her en- 
forced absence, and the hope that nothing 
would prevent her from being present at 
every subsequent meeting. ‘The reports | 
of the officers show this League to be in a 
very prosperous condition, with a mem- 
bership of 41, an average attendance of | 
34, a balance in the treasury. and a zeal | 
for the cause of woman suffrage which | 
promises to accomplish much in the year | 
to come. B. 


WORCESTER.—The annual meeting of 
the League was held Oct. 30, at the house 
of Mrs. W. E. Cole, who, as president, 
opened with a short address on the work 
of the year. The attendance was large. 
The annua! reports of the secretary, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Paine, and of the treasurer, 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, were followed by 
the election of officers as follows: 


President - Mrs. Dr. W. E. Cole. 

First Vice- President—Miss Sarah A. Henshaw. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Sarah F. Paine. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Emma E. Foster. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Sarah A. Henshaw. 

Ezecutive Committee—Mrs. Abbie A. Bigelow, 
chairman; Mrs. Jennie F. Tracy, Mrs. Mary A. 
Wheeiock, Mrs. Adelaide Bamberg. 


After suggestions from the president as 
to the work for the ensuing year, the meet- 
ing adjourned, to meet with Mrs. Esther | 
Kabley, Nov. 13. 


The Warren League will hold its next | 
meeting on Wednesday evening, the 12th, | 
in the Town Hall. The Brookfield League | 

| 
| 


meets on the 13th; the West Brooktield | 
League on the 14th. The Wellesley Hills 
League will meet on Monday, the 17th, in 
the Unitarian church. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
wili address each of these meetings. 





A RAY OF HOPE 


For all who are held by thechains of scrof- 
ula or other disease’ of the blood comes 
from Hood's Sarsaparilla, which, by im- | 
parting the elements of good health and 
strength to the vital fluid, dissolves the | 
bonds of disease and sets the captive fres. 
No other remedy in existence combines the 
positive economy, the peculiar merit, and | 
the medicinal power of Hood’s Sarsapa- | 
rilla. | 








| 
| 
CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from | 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to | 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New | 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 








Tue signature A. Johnson is on every genuine 
bottle label of Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 





a 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. =| 


New Ragland Woman's Club. oe 
Nov. 10, at 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Daniel Lothrop will 
read a paper ‘on “Home Education for Men.” 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, | 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. west mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





Notice —We now furnish our 16.column monthly 
Woman eps lanl at 5 cents a year in clubs of 
100, sent to one : poe My | cents eee to 

pay postage on ample Copies,” and get up a 
Pubs THE WITNESS, Frankfort, Ky. 





Wanted.—To correspond with three intelligent 
girls with pak manners and refined taetes who 
would like to secure a real home in the suburbs 
of Boston. Address, ‘‘Real Home,” WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will be- 
gin its forty-first year with a course of eight lectures, 
to He any Thursdays in October and November, at 

in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St. 





Mrs. Macdoncell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fail Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 





Reader.—A young lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., | 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 


Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desirin, = 
visit Brooklyn or New Y@rk can secure first- 
accommodations at low rates ts 6 rivate family 
on the finest avenue in the 7 dressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and hanged. about the cities if desired. Refer- 








ences ¢ exe 








The National Subscription Bureau supplies | 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 


offers s van 8. Attention given to Chau- 
Pimorature: oa to works 1S ccmhers and | 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- | 


SCRIPTION BUREAU, 
HATCH, Manager. 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. | 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, | 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


A Tieden Su urprise| 
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A Charming Story for Girls, by SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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“A Thanksgiving Dinner,’’ by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
Thanksgiving Dishes, for Harvest Tables from Maine to Texas,” 
Mary Barretr Brown, of London, contributes some 
English novelties and delicacies for ‘The Season’s Feast.”’ 


| ALEXANDER CAMERON. 


For these and other Holiday features, see 


The Ladies Home Fournal 


For November. On the, News-stands, 10 Cents. 


For $1.00 


MISS FRANCES E. PAINE’S 
Talks on Dress Reform, | 


Illustrated by Specimens of Waiste, Undergarments, | 
etc., for Women and Children. 
| 


Terms, $10 and Expenses. 
Address No, 622 Tr t St., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 








Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of , 
superfiuous hair and hair moles can jearn of a safe | 


and positive remedy by a free consultation at my 
office or by sending stamp for circular. Method 
electrolysis. No preparation used. 





MRS. BLAKE, 
uite 3, Ist Floo 
UNIT A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 


415 Cetamige Ave., cor, Berkeley Street, 
for those who 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 


fallible Bibie. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who bave already outgrown them. Unity stands 


he r common sense in religion, and advocates a 
‘ligious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
ietle f who are willing to work for truth, rigbt- 
ness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials and contributions on current events, anc 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents Instamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The Seventeenth Exhibition of the 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 


ASSOCIATION. 


Open from October 1 to November 29, 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


The Immense Building on Huntington Avenue one 
Vast Hive of Industry, 8 and Art. 


The Greatest Mechanical Novelties and Processes 
Ever Seen in New England. 


JEXTENsIve Art Galleries, filled with a choice 
omeenet of Art Works. 
- CLASS BAND CONCERT. 





| The latest imlocerical Apparatus and Appliances, 


The Woman’s Department crowded with the | 
best specimens of Woman’s Work. The whole | 


| in Extent, in Variety, in V alue Unsurpassed, | 
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“ Memories of a Past Thanksgiving,’ 


And “An Old Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 











We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this 
year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891, to January rst, 1892. Also, 
our handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, gnd including “‘ Art Needle- 
work Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also, ‘‘ Kensington Art Designs,” 

N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuiLapevpuia, Pa. 
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T O- DAY, 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, 


3 Somerset St , Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


A Record of the FAOTS and CONSIDERATIONS 
which show that Individual Liberty is good for the 
people of the United States. 


And that, Saretees, Legisla\tive Regulation is injur- 
ious for tbem 

They are injured by Governmental interference with 
Banks, Kailroads, ! ost Office, Kaucation, International 
Trade, Relations between Laborers and Employers, 
and by the countiess other extensions of the political 
fanct . LX. a Socialistic sense. 

ital. to the neglect of Justice, the one thing 
needful. 


Women, especially, are now injured by restrictions 
of their Liberty of action, involved in the inhibition of 
certain Gocupations and in the regulation of their 
working hours 

TO-DAY bas been vublished for over a year. Sym- 
athizers with the object should come to its support. 
e cndoover hag be to provide them with a readable 
and useful p 
J. Monnison-FU LLER, WALTER C. ROSE, Editors. 
Subscribe now. Send for Specimen Copy. 


TO-DAY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








IBSEN’S DRAMAS, 
Nora, A Doll's House, and Ghosts. 


Just issued, the two most powerful and popular 
of lbsen’s Dramas, translated by Frances Lord, who 
was their first translator, in'1882, and the first to intro- 
duce Ibsen’s ee tothe he English-m -speaking public. 
For this, THE © N EDITION 
of her translation ~ eH by Miss ‘Lord, she has 
written a new preface, from the standpoint of ad- 
vanced thought she would be sure to take concerning 
the problems therein treated. 


Cloth binding. Postpaid, 75c. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


161 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WYOMING, 


The True ( ause and Splendid Fruits of Womar 
“ Suffrage There. 


recting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Prankett and a Supplying Oaissions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Sons's of Woman Suffrage, andin 
recessive tory of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Su e State 
By HAMILTON WILLCOX, . 8., LL. B., 
Author of W hang at Conquests : ‘the Great Spread of 

oman Suffrage,” **Debater’s Guide for Suffragists,” 
&ec. Priced conte less than cost). Address the author, 

54 William Street, New York. 





Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 
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A Full-page Illustrated Poem, by WILL CARLETON. 


«Some 
by ANNA 


by Jane S. Clark, of London. 
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| _ EDUCATIONAL. 


| COWLES “4iverimonnt St. Boston 


| ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


| 

| ERNEST L. MAJOR 

| ABBOTT GRAVES, KEnneTa R. Cnanrosn, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RIC 


This well-established School opens = ditehen lat. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 

schools. Full courses In Drawing and Painting, includ- 
in L - Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 

Studies, Portraiture and iilustrating. Class in 
~B, Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
dress as above. F. M. COWLES. 





Massachusetts—Plymouth. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR pore. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. Ist, 
1890. KNAPP, Prinel cipal. HENRY BARNET 
vaso a Harvard man, and son of Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an accomplished teacher, 
is Head Master. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical: School. 


a -seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 
| pares for College, Scientific school, business and 

ife. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed sgheet J rs location pleasant and 
healthful; — and well-appointed; stu- 
deuts’ room: um well «equipped; 
| mag J large. and well se lected; course of study, coi- 
preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
a vantages in Im jit and gcience. For particulars 
address M LARD, A. M., Principal, West 

| _——— Mass. 


CHADNCY- HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


| Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
| of Technology, for Business, and for College 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 














, ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. ~“ 


Unusual care of health is taken. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
| Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,47 Frankliv Street. 
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